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THE RIM ASSEMBLY 


foundation for the Baldwin Tone 


than a dozen thin layers of select hardwood, lam- 
ingle solid sheet and gripped in a giant 


oa sing 
1 minimum of 24 hours! When the pressure is 
finished rim of the Baldwin 


ut comes the 


d Piano— permanently shaped into one of the most 
thetically impressive and perfect contours ever de- 


ymplex an instrument 


rim is a vital step in achieving Baldwin 


SO 


saldwin stature must begin with the 
piano framework itself. To assure a 
or the Baldwin Scale, the 


board is glued directly to the inner maple rim; 


f 


sensitive 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD 


PIANOS e 


the heavy metal plate is bolted to it. Unyielding rigid- 
ity, and nothing less, is the requirement for the Baldwin 
framework. The keybed, on which the action and key- 
frame rest, is made of clear spruce rails separated by 
felt strips, doweled together and mortised into rein- 
forcing walnut end pieces. This type of exclusive 
Baldwin construction eliminates the danger of warping. 
The growing number of concert artists who choose 
the Baldwin as their exclusive interpretive instrument 
testifies to the very real value of this extra effort. Play 
the Baldwin Grand Piano yourself at your Baldwin 
dealer’s. You will share in their endorsement. 


This advertisement is one of a series based on a 
new illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Baldwin.” 
A valuable reference for teachers and students, 
it tells how the Grand piano is constructed. For 
your FREE personal copy, write to: Dept. 6-9, 
The Baldwin Piano Co.,. Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC 





ORGANS 


the universal language 


Artist: Jarne 


HERBERT SPENCER on music and the pursuit of bilities 


Music is the fine art which, more than any 
other, ministers to human welfare. Where 
there is beautiful music, it is difficult for 


discontent to live. 


Reprints available upon request 


F.£&. OLDS & SON FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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“In my attempt to 
faithfully render the 
music of the great 
by Adolphe Sax and patented on June masters, my Buescher 
28 1846. j pees. wi : noe ‘ Saxophone is an in- 
20, 1640, It has often been said, ‘‘Sax in- ‘ : dispensable associate. It 
we 4 seems to me that the 
makers of this saxo- 
fected it.”’ F.A. Buescher, founder of the phone have come nearer to 
Buescher Band Instrument Company, cba bd a 4 
flexibility of the strings, 
the variety of tone and 
America and devoted a major portion - color of the woodwinds 
» a2: “ee i ; Re and the power of the 
of his life to its improvement. . brasees, than ether 
instrument makers. 
Today, Buescher Saxophones are uni- ' Needless to mention the 


; technical perfection.”’ 
versally accepted as the’ standard of Sued Ft ane eueey y 


Although the saxophone was invented 


vented the saxophone, but Buescher per- 


built the first saxophone ever made in 


greatest saxophone soloist. 


quality among fine musicians! 


PARTS AND WORKMANSHIP 


Here's why YOU NEVER HEARD IT SO GOOD! 


1. Snap-On-Pads—a Buescher exclusive—are leakproof, longer lasting and instantly 
replaceable without glue. Actually proved to increase the potential power and cause a 
more lively, vibrant tone. 2. Drawn, Leak-Proof Sockets—are spun out of the body of 
the instrument itself, precisely positioned of exact dimensions to contribute to Bues- 
cher's flawless intonation. 3. Floating Octave Mechanism—functions with a single 
spring to provide more positive, permanently adjusted key action with instantaneous 
response. 4. Norton Springs—another Buescher exclusive!—are made of fine spring 
steel, gold-plated to prevent rust, threaded and then screwed into key posts for a light, 
positive action that far outlasts ordinary springs. 


PLUS ...Spatulated Octave Key to permit a greater variety of, thumb positions e 
Nickel-finished keys to remain sturdy, sparkling bright, stain resistant for a lifetime 
of use e Wide bow for fuller, more resonant tones e Fine professional mouthpiece, 
with special Sigurd Rascher model available on request e Fully articulated G2 e Posi- 
tive key action direct to low tones e Hand-contoured side keys e Well-braced, sturdily 
built throughout for long life and dependable service 


Rascher Film Now Available for Showings 


Buescher 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 


Makers of the Super 400", the 400", the Super Aristocrat and the Aristocrat Fine Band Instruments 











Superb Selection and Sound for the BRASS CHOIR! 





obbins Coollecti of 
MENC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. Here 
are the dates of the next three biennial 
conventions of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference: 


: 1962—-March 16-20, Chicago, Illinois 
(Quarto Size) 1964—March 6-10, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 
Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 1966—March 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri 
The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the above dates. 


CBDNA BIENNIAL CONVENTION. “The 
Band and Its Instrumentation” will be 
; the subject of the first general session of 
A truly distinctive collection of classics the eleventh national conference of the 
. College Band Directors National Associ- 
selected and arranged to provide the ation to be held at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, December 16-17 
1960. Other programmed sessions in- 
complete musical expression. clude a panel discussion on marching 
bands, a saxophone concert and a reading 
of recommended new original works 
First registrations and the board of di 
rectors meeting on Thursday, December 
15 precede the formal opening of the 
conference. 


PUERTO RICO will be the site of two 
conferences next December. The first will 
Tustriaumentation be the Second General Assembly of the 
Inter-American Music Center (CIDEM) 
Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) in San Juan under the sponsorship of 
FIDELIO : the Puerto Rican Cultural | Institute. 
2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) Next the Inter-American Conference for 

(Finale from the Opera) v specialists in music education, will take 
i Deedieiin din Gidiiiece place at the Inter-American University 
= 3 a 3rd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) in San German. The second conference, 
BE NOT AFRAID sponsored by the Government of the 
Ist and 2nd F Horns Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 

(From the Oratorio “ELIJAH") —, Rican ar seo — Pe 
nter-American niversity o San reT- 

by Folin Mendelssohn 3rd and 4th F Horns man and the Casals Festival, will be 


dedicated largel to problems of music 
THE TROJANS Ist and 2nd Ep Horns sbuchtion “ Latin haseben. = 
IN CARTHAGE 3rd and 4th Eh Horns NAMM MEETING. The MENC has again 


been invited by the National Asseciation 
of Music Merchants to sponsor a hos- 


PRESTO Ist Trombone pitality room at the 1960 Music Industry 

convention in Chicago from July 10-14. 
by George Bohm 2nd Trom n All indications point to the biggest ex- 
bone hibit in NAMM history. 


THE BATTLE BETWEEN 3rd Trombone ACDA CONFERENCE. The first national 
DAVID AND GOLIATH conference of the American Choral Di- 


Baritone (Ba f rectors Association was held in Atlantic 
by Johann Kuhnav (Bass Clef) City, March 16-17. Newly elected officers 


, for the coming year are Archie N. Jones, 
TWO MARCHES Baritone (Treble Clef) University of Kansas City, president; 
by F J h Hoyd Curtis Hansen, Brainerd, Minnesota, 
, ae er Tuba vice-president; Elwood Keister, Univer- 
FESTIVAL PRELUDE Board” members’ retaining office were 
; ; oart members retaining omice were 

Timpani Harry R. Wilson, Columbia University, 
and Warner Imig, University of Colorado 
THE BELLS Drums R. Wayne Hugoboom, Manatee Junior 
College, was re-elected to the board as 

by William Byrd CONDUCTOR (Full Score) editor of the Choral Journal and pub- 
licity director; new members elected 
were Mary Ruth Palmer, Anderson, In- 
diana and Charles C. Hirt, University of 


rs) ° Southern California. 
MENC-NATS LIAISON. A successful Na 


PARTS, each tional Association of Teachers of Singing 

meeting on vocal music in the schools 

CONDUCTOR (Full Score) was held in Atlantic City at the MEN‘ 

Biennial Convention. Helen M. Hosmer 

of Potsdam, New York, was chairman, 
and the panel consisted of B. Fred Wise 

FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL president of NATS, Lee Kjelson, Gerald 
Whitney and Carl L. Nelson. A recom- 
mendation was made that future MENC 
conferences have special clinical sessions 
jointly sponsored by MENC, NATS, and 
the newly-formed American Choral Di 
rectors Association. 








Brass Choir group with varied and 





by Hector Berlioz 


by Henry Purcell 
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OF COUESNON (*¥et-Nox) 
ND OF QUALITY (al--™ 


It’s no coincidence! The 
smooth action of 

every Couesnon Action-Flo 
Top Valve Spring 
guarantees you the 
quality of sound 

and ease of performance 
which is an outstanding 
feature of Couesnon 
Band Instruments, 
made with superlative 
French Brass. 








Couesnon Action-F lo 

Top Valve Springs 

have their own protective 
metal covering, and 

the valve buttons and 
recessed valve cap 

are completely padded for 
smooth effortless action. 





Couesnon eA Every Couesnon Band 

Instrument is quality 
handcrafted to perfection 
n190 by old world masters 
$1 38.50 for a new world 
sound, and priced 
with your budget in mind. 





Bb Trumpet 


(with case) 


Upright Eb Bass Upright BBb Bass 


Pl 


GRE Si i Write to Dept. MEJ-6 for Free Illustrated Color Catalog 
THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. + 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. ¥ 
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ISTWALD BUILDING. STATEN ISLAND 1 


WRITE US FOR DESIGN SUGGESTIONS 





THE MELODY FLUTE 


I'wo-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results 
Grades 3 through 10 Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


Nickelplated brass model, kev of ¢ with classroom Method 'e $1 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat. with Classroom Method £1.50 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method $1 


Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add 4 25e 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 


CBDNA CONCERT. On July 1 in Central 
Park, there will be a special concert for 
the College Band Directors National As- 
sociation. The honorary life president, 
William D. Revelli, and the present presi- 
dent, James Neilson, will conduct the 
Goldman Band, whose regular conductor 
is Richard Franko Goldman. This is one 
in a series of fifty Guggenheim Memorial 
Concerts to be divided between the Mall 
in Central Park and the Music Grove in 
Prospect Park in New York. The admis- 
sion-free concerts will open on the Mall 
on Wednesday evening awd 15 and the 
first Brooklyn concert will take place the 
following evening. Thereafter, concerts 
will be held each Sunday, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday in Central Park 
and each Thursday and Saturday in 
Brooklyn through August 14. 


NEW ABA OFFICERS. Officers recently 
elected by the American Bandmasters As- 
sociation are: president, Carleton Stew- 
art, Mason City, lowa; vice-president, 
Otto Kraushaar, Miami, Florida and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Glenn Cliff Bainum, 
Evanston, Illinois. Also elected to the 
board of directors were James Berdahl, 
Berkeley, California and Arthur Babich 
of Los Angeles, California. 


AMC OFFERS LITERATURE LIST. The 
American Music Conference, a non-profit 
service organization, has just issued a 
list of its most requested literature. In- 
cluded are manuals, brochures, reprints, 
posters and charts, all briefly described. 
For free copies write to American Music 
Conference, 332 S. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 


TEXACO -METROPOLITAN OPERA 
NETWORK. Beginning December 3, 1960, 
a specially-selected, nation-wide group of 
radio stations will carry live broadcasts 
of next season's Saturday afternoon 
Metropolitan Opera performances. These 
programs have been arranged by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, Inc., and 
Texaco, Inc. and will insure that 95% of 
the country’s radio audience will be able 
to tune in live opera broadcasts through 
the planned group of stations. 


NEA MUSIC DEPARTMENT. As the de- 
partment of music of the National As- 
sociation of Education, one of the func- 
tions of the Music Educators National 
Conference is to provide music education 
sessions at the NEA summer conventions. 
The 1960 convention was held in Los 
Angeles, and on June 29, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference presented a 
lecture-demonstration entitled Guiding 
Children from Musical Meanings to Musi- 
cal Symbols. Karl D. Ernst, MENC Presi- 
dent, presided. Participants were William 
’. Hartshorn, Helen W. Lyon and 
Dorotha Matson. 


> 


sa 


NINO MARCELLI, center, 1960 recipient 
of California’s Mancini Award—a $1000 
grant created by John Kimber and given 
to a teacher for outstanding service to 
music—is greeted by two former winners 

Charles Dennis, left, past national 
president, MENC (1948-50) and Arthur 
Wahlberg, past president, Western Divi- 
sion MENC (1933-35). Marcelli is widely 
recognized as a conductor, composer and 
adjudicator. Previous winners of the 
award are Frank Mancini, Modesto; 
Herman Trutner, past president Western 
Div. MENC (1929-31), Oakland; and the 
late Louis Woodson Curtis, past presi- 
dent MENC (1938-40). 
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Here are the makings... 


for fine clarinet performance. ..at a remarkably low price 


SIGNET SPECIAL *1892°2 


with tax 
GRENADILLA WOOD CLARINET 


and case 


e Bore and tone hole dimensions combine for flexible tone 
and smooth control throughout all registers; intonation is 
: et | in the Selmer tradition 
duction; precision machining. The Signet 45, ' 
eemictce @ Unique Seimer hand detailing on the key action contributes 
which sells for $275, starts with these identi- to playing ease, improves your technique 


Our formula for producing such an excellent 
clarinet for so little money: Large scale pro- 


cal ingredients as a basis for its fine musical @ Made of Selmer Grenadilla so good we will replace your 
and mechanical features. This will be im- Signet Specia! clarinet if it cracks within four months..(See 


mediately obvious when you scan the full guarantee with each instrument.) 


features listed on the right. But inspect the e Safety bridge key device prevents accidents in assem- 
bling; keys and posts are nickel silver, nickel plated to stay 
: bright; rods, screws and springs are stainless steel — 
ing experience is limited, you'll appreciate can’t rust or corrode. 


the happy differences between the Special 
and other medium-priced clarinets. Visit 
your Selmer dealer for a free trial soon. 


elmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA 


Signet Special personally. Even if your play- 


Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. J-62 
Please send FREE brochure describing the Signet Special Clarinet | 


jeta 
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MARKS MUSIC CORPO 


— 136 West 52nd St. New Y 


Band Books 


i RMATION—Walter Beeler 
py ye vied songs, marches—arranged in basic 


50 Great choruses- eal, PED 


4 ports. Easy enough to be learned in one 


FORMATIONS for each title! 


Meloquene, The Breeze ond ! 
oy * "Peber Doll, The Peonut Vendor, 


forty-two others! 


Parts 50¢ Score $1.50 
ROUND-THE-WORLD BAND BOOK—Pau! Yoder 


i Id or concert 
15 all-time standards for fie 4 
Ei Rencho Grande, Bellin’ The Jack, Yours Original Dixieland One 
Step, Sey Si, Si ‘Giow-Worm, and nine more! 


Parts 50¢ Score $1.50 
Ou ickste P 


THE POSTMEN’S MARCH—Jason, 
arr. John Cacavas $2.00 


Dedicated to the men of the United States Postal Service. Includes 
Field Formation and delightful words. Field or Concert. 


Elementary Band 


The First Concert Series for Band 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS—Arthur Sullivan, 


arr. Walter Finlayson 
Two-port choral setting which can be used with the above or alone, 


Marks Choral Library #4166—20¢ 
TWO CHORALES (My Heart Ever Yearning and A 
Mighty Fortress)—Bach, arr. Walier vaneyeee 
Finlayson is a master in the art of making on Elementary ban 
sound’—and this is music of the highest quality. 
Each Full Band $3.00 Sym. Band $4.50 


Concert Band 


BOLERO ESPANOL—Ernesto Lecuona 
A brillient new work, written by Lecuona especially for band 
Published with both full and condensed scores 


Full Band $9.00 Sym. Band $11.50 
For FREE reference scores and catalogs, Write Dept. 3Y 


/ the Islands, Dark 
—_ “4 and Stripes, ond 


= 


tm 


RATION 


ork 19, NY. 





Prevailing Practices in the Supervision of 


Instrumental Music 
CORWIN H. TAYLOR 


Reports from jorty-five large-city school evetems 


102 pages mimeographed $1.00 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 





GOODWILL TOUR. A successfu! tour of 
northern Mexico was recently completed 
by the Abilene (Texas) High School 
Band, Robert Fielder, conductor. The 
tour, arranged by the Mexican North- 
american Institute of Cultural Relations 
in Monterrey, included five concerts in 
less than two days, one of which was 
televised and seen by 100,000 people. 


HANSON HONORED. Howard Hanson, 
newly-elected member of the MENC 
Board of Directors, was awarded an 
honorary doctorate of music during the 
University of Michigan’s 37th Annual 
Honors Convocation May 13. The citation 
states: “No living man has done more 
than he to develop the musical capabil- 
ities of our nation.” 


A NATURAL AMPHITHEATRE has been 
produced in Carlyle, Illinois by building 
a band shell on a sloping hill in a natural 
valley. The shell, constructed under con- 
tract for $11,500, has indirect lighting 
and a built-in public address system. 


BAND CONDUCTORS’ WORKSHOP. The 
12th Annual Band Conductors’ Confer- 
ence will be held July 18-22 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor. This 
conference is offered without tuition or 
registration fee as a public service by 
the University of Michigan to students, 
teachers and conductors of music. Regis- 
tration blanks may be obtained by writ- 
ing to University of Michigan Bands, 
Harris Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, president of Fresno 
State College, Fresno, Calif.. has been 
elected president of the Association for 
Higher Education. Three new members 
of the executive committee, serving from 
June, 1960 to June, 1963 are: Lawrence 
E. Dennis, vice president for academic 
affairs, Pennsylvania State University; 
Horace T. Morse, dean of the Gen- 
eral College, University of Minnesota; 
Stephen J. Wright, president of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


JOHN L. CARRICO, music department, 
University of Nevada, Reno, has suc- 
ceeded Marjorie Dickinson of Las Vegas 
as the editor of Nevada Notes 


MARTHA LIPTON, mezzo-soprano star 
of the Metropolitan Opera, will join the 
Indiana University music faculty next 
fall as associate professor of voice. 


SALZBURG PROGRAM EXTENDED. The 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music faculty 
has voted to extend, through 1963-1964, 
the school’s Salzburg program, under 
which members of the junior class spend 
a full year at the Mozarteum in Salzburg. 
Austria. The faculty also authorized 
appointment of an ad hee committee to 
prepare and present a plan for possible 
future exchange of faculty members be- 
tween Oberlin and Salzburg. 


BAND DIRECTORS’ MARCHING CLINIC. 
“The Marching Clinic Cooperative” of 
Cleveland will hold a clinic July 14-16 
in Cleveland, Ohio. All band directors are 
invited to become members of the cooper- 
ative and inquiries may be directed to 
Omar P. Blackman, Chairman, Colling- 
wood High School, 15210 St. Clair, Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 
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STORY & CLARK-—- 
First Choice of 
Music Educators 
Everywhere 


The Story & Clark Studio Upright 
also gives many extra years of 
“original performance’’ 


No wise instructor would attempt to use an ancient, 
obsolete automobile for teaching children to drive. 

By the same token, the use of good pianos, respon- 
sive and rewarding in touch and tone, is essential to 
the very purposes of piano instruction. 

The Story & Clark Studio Upright is, by measur- 
abie standards, the most perfect piano ever designed 
and built especially for school usage. It is the ideal 
tool for teaching and for learning—not only in its 


first season or two, but for many years of hard use. 


The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board—exclusive with 
Story & Clark pianos—provides far better tone and helps 
keep the piano in tune much longer. It is GUARANTEED 
FOR 50 YEARS against cracking and splitting. 


Qiersts throughout the entire bass section (instead of plate 
pins) provide straight pull on each string. Story & Clark 
builds the only studio piano with this quality feature— 
found in almost all concert grands. 


Reinforced hammers are another mark of quality. Reinforc- 
ing helps keep the hammers in original condition much 
longer—helps prevent them from “breaking down” in hard 
service. 

Hand-fitted actions are also hand-treated with Story & 


Clark’s special lubricating and waterproofing formula, to 
assure many years of protection against humidity, sticking 


or rattling. 
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Be sure to read this book 
before buying ANY 
professional piano 


The pictures below emphasize five 

of eleven special Story & Clark fea- 
tures which are combined in no _ 
other studio upright. 

All eleven of these features—plus the twelve specifications 
for school pianos set forth in Bulletin 17 of the Music 
Educators National Conference—are described and explained 
in the interesting, non-technical book offered in our coupon 
below. For the sake of your teachers, your students and 
your school, mail the coupon, today. 


rE) Extensive use of hot-press waterproof glues and hot-lacquer 


finishes means years of “like new” appearance. To our 
knowledge, no Story & Clark hot-lacquer finish has ever 
chipped or cracked. 


Story @ Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 
28 East Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligating me in any way, please send me: 


[) 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 


LJ 
[) Economical plans for financing school pianos. 


Name —— 
eee 


Geir 





DEGREE IN SACRED MUSIC. Beginning 

in September, 1960, the Northwestern 

University School of Music, in collabora 

A ~ & j : x tion with Garrett Biblical Institute, will 

| ; ° a ; ; ns offer a new program leading to the 
degree of Master of Sacred Music. 


Ye) na . ¢ ’ CITED. Ernst V. Wolff, professor of 
music and head of the piano section, was 
the recipient of a Distinguished Faculty 
Award presented at a special convocation 
at Michigan State University in May. 
Cited as “an outstanding scholar, teacher, 
and artist,” it was noted that “the suc- 
cess of his former students is a well de- 
served testimonial to his superior teach- 
ing ability.” 

MODEL STUDENTS. Students and teach- 
ers at Sewanhaka High School in Floral 
Park, L.I., worked as professional models 
to help raise the $400 cash prize for the 
annual choral composition award spon- 
sored by the school’s music department 
“to encourage composers to write special 
music for choirs and to reward them 
while they are still alive.” This year’s 


° winner is Jan Bach, 23, of the University 

NEW fogether-We-Sing SERIES | ste 
MUSICAL AMERICA, now a publication 
of Music Publications, Ltd., has modern- 


A rich and varied collection of songs of highest musical quality and ized its appearance with changes in the 
format, size, pictorial and typographical 


nterest to children is the basis of these song-texts. Musical develop- : : 

; : : appearance and the introduction of color 
ment is combined with aesthetic enrichment, instrumental experience, for more effective presentation 
rhythmic expression and social values. This is the first series to use * WINN » 
color to indicate form and pattern of music within the context of the AMC WINNER FOR 1959. The tenth 

yng. and to score instrumental ts annual advertising award sponsored by 

‘By § y Goeew enval Parcs. the American Music Conference for the 

TWO ALBUMS OF RECORDINGS supplement each book. Especially most effective use of a musical theme in 

valuable if the classroom teacher cannot sing or play, the recordings advertising of non-musical products, 

‘ j : : i : - df . services or causes went to Standard Oil 

set good examples, tonally and musically, for the children. Each follows Company (New Jersey) 

the musical arrangement in the book. - =r] eer x tegh ets , ; 

ae” MARY ELIZABETH WHITNER, Cen- 

. : i , tral Washington College of Education, 

I N T E R L E A Vv E D : , : Ellensburg, Washington, is the new edi- 

ot wp ° + tor of Washington Music Educator, effec- 

tive July 1, 1960. She replaces BRUCE 


T - A Cc H E R Ss “A x %, ’ BRAY who will be the business manager 


for the magazine. 


EDITIONS ‘2 ARMY TO TEST BANDSMEN. Profi- 


, re . ciency tests in performance and theory 

flat plastic bindings, Teacher's . will be given to all regular US Army 

s are interleaved with tinted teacher, giving the philosophy and or- bandsmen this spring with salary bo- 

placing specific teaching sug- ganization of the series, the objectives nuses being awarded for attainment of 
ions immediately opposite each of each book, and a wealth of musical a set minimum score. Performances will 
as it appears in the child's book information. Available now for the be judged from taped recordings in order 
her’s Editions also contain a gen- first four books. Jn preparation for to improve reliability of grading, accord- 
the fifth and sixth books. ing to Major Clarence Mills, who super- 
vises all Army bandsman training. The 
purpose of the testing is to provide out- 


BOOKS IN THE SERIES standing performers with incentives 


which will increase the attractiveness of 
Music Round the Clock Voices of America music careers in the army. 


Music Round the Town Voices of the World CLARENCE GARDER is the new editor 
of the Oklahoma School Music News. His 
Music Through the Year Music Sounds Afar addrese ic Musie Department, Central 


Music Across Our Country Proudly We Sing State College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 





ection directed to the classroom 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 WEST WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











idvertisers. please mention the VMiusi EDUCATORS JOURNAL 
I e 


CARNEGIE 
college of 


FINE ARTS FOR SCHOOL 


INSTRUMENTATION CHURCH JAMES BRYANT CONANT, president 
VOICE - COMPOSITION emeritus of Harvard University, visited 

; CHORAL GROUPS Harold Spears, superintendent of San 
MUSIC EDUCATION Francisco Unified School District in the 
spring. San Francisco’s music education 
BFA and MFA degree Catalog on request program was explained by director of 
music, Albert A. Renna, as part of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology The C. E. Ward Co study on junior high schools of the 


United States Mr. Conant is now making. 


aay COR a Se I tchttan Relalelela @)alie Shown with the noted educator are two 
seventh grade string class members. 
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ONLY 
MARTIN FRERES 
DARES! 


Uniform by Ostwald 


Martin Freres }L.2 Mionte 
All-Wood Clarinet 
Costs Less than Plastic 
and is Guaranteed Not to Crack! 





MARTIN FRERES’ BOLD GUARANTEE means that the plastic clarinet 
will soon be going... going...gone! No longer need you tolerate 
substitute materials having inferior tone and unpredictable charac- 
teristics. Now every student can play a Martin Freres/LaMonte 
All-Wood Clarinet... still at a price lower than plastic ...and confi- 
dently GUARANTEED NOT TO CRACK! 

Only Martin Freres dares to give you this protection... because 
Martin Freres All-Wood Clarinets are made of finest Grenadilla, 
under exacting standards of quality control, in one of the most 
scientifically equipped woodwind plants in all of France. 

Get together with your Martin Freres dealer today. 


All Martin Freres All-Wood Soprano Clarinets are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 

...except when cracking is the result of negligence in handling. 
Martin Freres/LaMonte.. $125.00 Martin Freres/Vendome . $140.00 =... » 
Martin Freres/Versailles .. 150.00 Martin Freres/Victoire 160.00 : . 
Martin Freres DeLuxe 199.50 Martin Freres/Concorde... 275.00 10 ~~, ” 


Martin Freres/Philharmonic .. $300.00 ’ P 


Tr, 
= | 
Martin Freres Woodwinds = =D 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK Martin Freres/LaMonte All-Wood Clarinet 


West Coast Distributor: Pacific Music Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Calif. Complete Outfit $7 y] 5 ere) 
Canada: Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Ltd., 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. . 

















TWO NEW FOOTBALL FIELD FORMATIONS 





STEIN SONG 


by E. A. FENSTAD & 
LINCOLN COLCORD 
(Rudy Vallee Arrangement) 
Arranged by HOWARD E. AKERS 


Two new field formations 


by AL WRIGHT 


WHISTLER 
AND HIS DOG 


by ARTHUR PRYOR 
Arranged by HOWARD E. AKERS 


Two new field formations 
by AL WRIGHT 


A solid arrangement of an old favorite. 


Arrangement is easy to play Full in 
structions included. Plotted for 48 and 
6H) pi cr bands 


Arrangement for 48 and 60 piece 
bands. Flexible and easy to play. 
02398 .Full Band $2.00 


(02399 Full Band $2.00 


TWO NEW FIELD FORMATIONS 
OF OLD FAVORITES! 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


Army Air Corps 





BETTY CO-ED 


Music adapted and arranged by 
HOWARD E. AKERS 
IT'wo new field formations for each by 
AL, WRIGHT 
musical arrangement An easy, interesting arrangement of 
‘Betty Co-Ed” with two flexible yet 
simple tormations 


(2388 


U.S. Air Force 
is interesting, solid and easy. Forma 
tions are simple and effective 


Full Band $2.00 Full Band $2.00 


O23589 


. FOR PARADE + FIELD + FESTIVAL + CONCERT 


“UNCLE” HENRY FILLMORE'S 


ALL-PURPOSE BAND BOOK 
Adapted and arranged by 
HOWARD E. AKERS 


over are twenty-six of Henry Fillmore’s famous titles adapted 





ound” on the field, on the street, or on the stage. Every single 


ut (horns included) contributes to the solidarity of this unusual collec- 


All are easy to play. Here are a few of the famous titles 


The Klaxon 
Men of Ohio 


Lassus Trombone 
Americans We 
Have A Little Fun 


His Honor 
Military Escort 
The Footlifter 


Parts, each .50 Conductor 1.50 


62 Cooper Square 
New York 3, N. Y. 


DALLAS 


CARL FISCHER. 1c. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 











HART? ves 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Ageacy—Masic Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 
Cc. A. Lettes, Manager 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mor. Chicago 4, Iilinols 


HArrison 7-1279 


Pa gé 12 


AWARDS and. 
COMPETITIONS 


WIND AND PERCUSSION COMPOSI- 
TIONS. The National Association of Col- 
lege Wind and Percussion Instructors 
announces its seventh annual composi- 
tion competition for works for wind and 
or percussion instruments. The deadline 
for entries will be October 1, 1960. For 
information write to: Robert Gray, 
School of Music, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


CHORAL COMPOSITION CONTEST. De- 
cember 30, 1960 is the deadline for the 
choral composition contest sponsored by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. Contestants may sub- 
mit one entry in each of the following 
two categories: (1) festival number for 
chorus, band and orchestra and (2) num- 
ber for general use for chorus and piano. 
Prizes of $300 and $150 will be awarded 
plus a standard Carl Fischer royalty 
contract. Direct inquiries to Carl Fischer, 
Inc., Publication Department, 56 - 62 
Cooper Square, New York 3, New York. 


NFMC AWARD. The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs’ annual award of 
$1,000 has been presented to the National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washington, D.C. 
The presentation, given to the organiza- 
tion accomplishing the most for Ameri- 
can music abroad, was received by 
Howard Mitchell, conductor, in recogni- 
tion of the orchestra's successful South 
American tour last summer. 


ANNUAL PUBLICATION AWARD CON- 
TEST of the Composers Press, Inc., offers 
to prize-winning contestants publication 
of their works, listing in the Composers 
Press catalog and a 10% royalty on all 
sales. Also sponsored by the Press, in 
cooperation with the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, is the second biennial 
Piano Recording Contest, which offers 
a recording contract as prize. Closing 
date for both contests is November 15, 
1960. For information write: The Com- 
posers Press, 1211 Detmas Ave., Brook- 
lyn 18, N.Y. 


COMPOSITION AWARDS. Stanley 
Adams, president of the American Society 
of Comvosers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP)}, has announced that two 
e~ards of $2500 each are being made by 
the performing rights society to the 
Cleveland Institute of Music and the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music. These 
awards will be allocated to composer 
students at these music schools in the 
sum of $500 annually for five years. The 
awards are to be known as the ASCAP 
swards in composition in memory of the 
late Ernest Bloch. 


ERNEST OSTWALD MEMORIAL 
AWARD. At the American Bandmasters 
Association convention in Madison, Wis- 
consin, Florian Mueller, assistant pro- 
fessor of oboe and wind instruments at 
the University of Michiean, received the 
$500 Ernest Ostwald Memorial Award 
for the best band composition of 1959. 


THE STILLMAN KELLEY SCHOLAR- 
SHIP offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs has been awarded to 
Darlene Barnes, 15-year-old pianist of 
Portland, Oregon. The award is offered 
in one of the four regions of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs each 
year and this time it went to the Western 
region, comprising 12 states. 
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No other trumpet 
under °350 has 


relieved pistons NEW 


~BUNDYS | 
HAVE! 


$145 





No other student brasses—indeed, no other brasses principles form the basis for tuning, scale, and re- 
under $350—give you this extra assurance of de- sponse that are exceptional. Your Selmer dealer has 
pendable valve action! How dependable and trouble- the new Bundy Trumpets, Cornets and Trombones. 
free are they? Bundy pistons are relieved at top and They’re Selmer built, student priced. See him soon. 


bottom to reduce friction caused by students not 


pressing straight down on the keys, or by dropping, 
bumping, and rough handling. A detail? Yes, and just 
one of the many that make Bundy brasses come close 


to costly artist instruments like the Selmer in feel 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


and sound. Ask your Selmer dealer to remove the 

piston from a new Bundy and show you this feature 

Then try the action. Only careful hand-lapping of 

the pumps, costly box springs at valve tops, and alu- Please send FREE brochure detailing the many playing features 


minum stems one-third the weight of regular brass of your new Bundy Brass instruments. | am interested in 


stems can make the action that fast, that light, that ante ‘oe 
positive! And musical qualities of the new Bundys 
are outstanding; Selmer’s own priceless acoustical School___ . -—.--- C) Cornet 


ee _ - - - (]Trombone 


(] Trumpet 


OE ee 








FRIENDS OF HARVEY GAUL 1959 
Violin Contest winners were announced 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania with first 


. . prize being awarded to Halsey Stevens, 
does it again chairman of the composition department 
of the University of Southern California, 


: for his “Sonatina No. 3 for Violin and 

; : : Piano.” William C. Bolcom of Everett, 

with another new exclusive teaching aid Seticanen aon Wak teteeiile sacetioe 

————E For the first time, second honorable men- 

f . . . | | tion was given to three contestants: 

or your muUSIC appreciation classes! George F. McKay and Lothar Klein of 

the University ef Washington, and Paul 

Glass of Princeton, New Jersey. In- 

quiries concerning the 1960 contest 

George Antheil should be addressed to the Harvey Gaul 

“Serenade for Strings,” First Contest, Department of Music, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburg, Pa. 


America’s outstanding magazine for 
music appreciation proudly announces Stoenenees 
the release of its own brand-new 12” ; 
ahi pcan of oti a seed Pa EARL V. MOORE SCHOLARSHIP 
ugh-fic elity recording 0 selections 4 a, FUND. The University of Michigan has 
> , : q y' ee launched a national campaign seeking 
from the works of outstanding mod Robert McBride $100,000 to provide Papen gle we sap 
ern American composers (see list). “Pumpkin-Eater Fugue” for promising students in the University 
Mary Howe of Michigan school of music in honor of 
Carefully graded and co-ordinated with “Sears” Mr. Moore, dean of the school of music. 
the 1960-61 editorial plan of our magazine, Paul Creston The goal is to be subseribed by July 1, 
this fine recording will be heard by more “Dance Overture” 1961, coinciding with the end of Mr. 
than a million eager young pairs of ears . : Moore’s retirement furlough year. Con- 
— *s B & | ; Wallingford Riegger tributions may be sent to the Earl V. 
in music appreciation classes this coming “Dance Rhythms” Moore Scholarship Fund, 115 Hill Audi- 
year Douglas Moore torfium, Ann Arbor. 


P “March,” “Polka,” “Waltz,” 
xciting new »¢ always seem to . ; ’ ' ; , ' 
Exciting new things always seem to hap “Guichen.” tom Catillen BAND ASSISTANTSHIPS. Purdue Uni- 
pen when you use Keyboard Jr in your 9 versity announces the availability of a 
classes. For here you find, as nowhere Suite ‘ ; i 
a » & ‘ Herbert Neufrech? number of graduate teaching assistant- 
else, the ingredients so vital to teaching — 1” ¢ jaurrec ships in the band department. A masters 
music appreciation successfully Reel,” from Square Set degree in education may be obtained in 
one year and a summer, or two years, 
Recorded listening lessons, carefully graded depending on accumulated credits. Sti- 
and co-ordinated with each issue pends may reach $1800 for the 9-month 
to-the- rn j school year. Information may be ob- 
ne teen ms pleaded a ae J |. Ail on one 12” tained from Al G. Wright, Director of 
anc . nde . ‘  eahoks < > - 
& J hi-tidelity long Bands, Purdue University, Lafayette, 


theory and romance of music, musicians / playing vinylite 
and : recording $4.90. Indiana. 
and composers r ‘ j 
; Special price of on ’ i 
Something new and sparkling and exciting $3.50 when included GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS are 
b Tans ee Pies Ha with subscription available at the University of Tennessee 
ringing genuine enjoyment as wel as order. (Please add for students whe wish te de part-time 
benefit to the children—with every issue 50¢ packing charge.) teaching in instrumental, vocal and ele- 
Professionally prepared teacher editions, mentary school music while working 
filled with detailed and inspiring lesson - . towards a masters degree in music edu- 
plans { cation. Stipends are $1000 plus travel 
; expenses under this program, which may 
Keyboard Jr is published monthly, Octo- be completed in two summers and one 
ber through May, in two editions: Ele- , school year. Information and application 
mentary (Grades 4-6), Intermediate (Jun- blanks for 1960-1961 may be secured from 
ior and Senior High). Group subscriptions oe : eee ss 
. y | ) » ssee, 
(5 or more of one edition) only 55c per Vf / ~eapegnine-> a ow |S a 

/ Knoxville. 
student per year ) 


Write today for our editorial program for 1960 + 
61, which includes complete recording list for all 
listening lessons 


KEYBOARD JR 


the magazine for music appreciation 





DEPT. MEJ, 1346 CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN 11, CONN 








Fourth General Assembly 
of the 
International Society for Music Education 


. . HAPPY BIRTHDAY, CVB. When MENC 
Vienna, Austria executive secretary emeritus and director 
of publications Clifford V. Buttelman 
Ic 9 ac marked his birthday in April, the staff 
June 25-July a 1961 luncheon in his honor was hardly a sur- 
prise—such occasions have become tradi- 

: tional. But this picture undoubtedly will 
Other summer workshops: be a surprise, for it is staff inspired 
Vienna (Baden) July 7-July 27 and accomplished only by highly surrep- 
ig a titious methods under so eagle an eye 

2. 1961 as has Mr. Buttelman, managing editor 


Mozarteum, Salzburg July 27-August _Mr. 
of Music Educators Journal. 
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with 


QaKAY 


you || 


Start 


» 
> 


»> them off 


2: 


Ny 
‘ 


young... 


on cellos and basses that make learning 

fun... and teaching easier! Each Kay is 

specially aligned to make it easy to finger 

and bow... specifically sized for comfortable 

playing by all students—elementary, 

high school and college. Every Kay boasts 

laminated construction for trouble-free use . . . careful 

craftsmanship for full, rich tone... and a complete guarantee 

of full satisfaction! To find out more about Kay school-sized cellos 
and basses, write 


KAY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
1640 WEST WALNUT STREET © CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 





YES YOU, YYOUR STUDENTS, AND 
YOUR PIANOS ARE IN GOOD HANDS, WHEN YOU 
DEPEND ON A PTG TECHNICIAN FOR PIANO SERVICE 


Here is where trust and confidence really pays off... 
and here is where you build your student's trust and 
confidence in yourself, by suggesting a PTG technician. 
The tender care and years of experience offered by 
Guild members form a combination you can depend upon. 
When you think of the finest in piano service, think of 
The Piano Technicians Guild. It's the kind of service 
you will want again and again. 


“The Piano Technician’s Journal”, provides you with 1 
endless information about the piano industry and ; 
those who serve it. Read it thoroughly and make | 
use of it often. ; 











STRIPED BLAZER 
TARTAN PLAID 2, 3, or 4 button. 


Handsomely styled, Patch or flap 
authentic and mod- pockets. Finest 


ern tartans for the Dacron, Rayon 
‘‘New Elegant or Orion blends. 


SHAWL COLLAR | \ Look.’’ Basic colors: Also available in 


Beautiful spotlight |) Red, Grey, Blue, plaids or 
colors: Red, on. i ; Yollee, Green, Chor solids. $22.90 
ty oo =e , coal. New, slim-line Write To 

old, eacoc lapels, Full 
Blue, White, Green, lined. $17.90 
Charcoal, Maroon. 
Top quality fab- TUX PANTS 
rics. Fully 


lined. $1 6.90 
Also available with . : 
ORDER NOW OR SEND FOR SWATCHES - 


black shawl. aS drat simon 
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* ERNEST HARES, 56, well-known head 
of the music department at Harris Teach- 
ers Coilege, died recently at his home in 
St. Louis, Missouri. English by birth, Mr. 
Wares taught at the ndon School of 
Music and Gabriel College, South Wales, 
before coming to America in 1922. He 
taught music in several high schools and 
was supervisor of instrumental music 
before joining the Harris staff as an asso- 
ciate professor of music in 1948. He was 
a life member of the MENC. 


@ ROBERT A. CHOATE has resigned his 
position as dean of Boston University’s 
School of Fine and Applied Arts to de- 
vote his full time to teaching in the de- 
partments of music education and gen- 
eral studies, effective July 1, 1960. Acting 
dean for the school, until a successor is 
named, is GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE who 
eee heads the University’s Sargent Col- 
ege. 


* RALPH BLACK, executive director of 
President Eisenhower’s music committee 
of the People-to-People Program and 
former manager of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been appointed 
manager of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, effective May 15. 


+ J. M. GROLIMUND has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors at 
H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, 
in a major realignment of the executive 
staff. Others elected include Jack Fedder- 
sen, president, J. M. Brodhead, financial 
vice president, secretary and treasurer, 
and Charles L. Bickel, executive vice 
president. Edward J. Scheider also has 
been elected to the board of directors. 


@ EDWARD GARBETT, past president 
of the In-and-About Pittsburgh Music 
Educators Association, has been ap- 
pointed educational director of the Fred 
Gretsch Manufacturing Company’s line 
of Couesnon band instruments. 


@ FRANK W. LIDRAL, associate profes- 
sor of music at Indiana State Teachers 
College, will move in the fall to the 
University of Vermont in Burlington 
where he will be professor of music and 
chairman of the department of music. 


* PAUL RICHARDS, associated with the 
Conn Corporation during the past four 
years, has resigned his position as gen- 
eral sales manager. Charles H. Gable- 
man has been appointed to assume 
Mr. Richards’ responsibilities as sales 
head of the band instrument division. 


& DANIEL GUILET, distinguished 
French-born violinist and member of the 
Beaux Arts Trio, will join the faculty 
of the Manhattan School of Music in 
September, 1960. 


@ LAURA BLIDE, music teacher in the 
Royal Oak, Michigan, school system, has 
recently been appointed educational ad- 
visor of the Kay Musical Instrument 
Company. 

& DAVID P. MATHEWS, former band 
director in the New Carlisle, Indiana 
public schools, has been appointed man- 
ager of the service and accessory de- 
partment of Buescher Band Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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ACCEPTED 
IS THE WORD FOR HOLTON 
(AND COLLEGIATE TOO!) 


Holton Enthusiasts by and large are men who (with 

apologies to Viceroy) think for themselves. They choose Holton 
and Collegiate not just on a basis of what others tell them, 

but because they know from first hand experience just which 
lines offer them the best performance, the best quality 

of construction and the best value for their own and their 
students’ dollars. These conscientious music educators 

do not presume to tell you what’s best for your band or orchestra. 
They simply say, “Give Holtons and Holton Collegiates a try.” 
Chances are excellent you too will find these instruments 


just what you’ve been looking for! 


FRANK HOLTON & CO., 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN 


BAND DIRECTORS: 

You are cordially invited to accept a free 
subscription to Holton’s magazine, The Fanfare, 
devoted to informative articles of interest to 
everyone in the field of music education 

Send us your name, address and teaching 
position on a postcard today! 


DR. WM. D. REVELL, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s dis- 
tinguished Director of 
Bands, writes: “I have 
found the Collegiate Cornet 
to possess good intonation, 
tone and response. It is 
an instrument of excellent 
quality and one which I 
recommend highly for 
school use.” 


HOYT JOHNSON, Milwaukee band director, writes: 
“Collegiates meet the standards of performance we 
expect in our Class A Senior Band. Their tone, pitch 
and action are as fine as that of the most expensive 
horns on the market. The first time I played the 
Super Collegiate cornet I was amazed at the easy 
response, big sound and low price tag. They are 
ruggedly constructed and can take the punishment of 
football games, pep meetings and parades — and 
yet they have the fine voicing needed for the con- 
cert stage.” 


RONALD VEENSTRA, band director at Unity Christian 
High School, Hudsonville, Mich., explains: “I like 
the new Holton and Holton Collegiate cornets be 
cause of their fine rich tone quality, which one is 
able to attain with great ease of blowing. I am also 
very well pleased with their responsiveness and their 
wonderful silent valve action. I play a Holton myself 
and I recommend them highly to all my students.” 


THOMAS A. SIWICKI, band director, Paris (Ky.) City 
Schools, says: “I prefer Holton Collegiates because 
of their sound construction and live, vibrant tone. 
With the ever-present problem of wear and tear, good 
construction means a great deal — particularly when 
one operates on a small budget. The trigger and 
tuning devices have encouraged my students to an 
appreciation and an understanding of the intonation 
problems encountered in solo and ensemble playing. 
For my budget dollar (and for that of the parents 
as well) I find Holton craftsmanship, design and 
musical response to be tops!” 





Your Instrument / _ \ Perfect Balance + 
+ STEREOREED |__| Top Performance! 
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be on the lookout for... 


JOHN KINYON 


Teacher * Composer ¢ Arranger 


Director of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools of Pittsford, New York. His 
forte is Elementary and Junior High School Bands. .clinician, guest conductor 
and lecturer at outstanding clinics, band camps and workshops. 


e His bags are packed 


@ His tickets are bought 


- ’ . 
He's coming your way on his 
ANNUAL NATIONWIDF 
I TURE TOUR 


> SUMMER LF. 


Those of you who have had the opportunity to hear John Kinyon speak 
on his favorite subject—the development of top flight Elementary and 
Junior High School Bands—know that his sincerity and enthusiasm will pick 
you up from the summer doldrums. Granted, summer is a time for rest and 
relaxation, but it also can be a time for renewing flagging interests and 
interchanging thought-provoking ideas. 

John Kinyon’'s contribution in the band field is prodigious — you know 
he isa band director himself and talks your language. Since your problems 
are his problems, his lectures are eagerly anticipated by bandmasters 
throughout the country 


WATCH FOR HIM...HE’S COMING YOUR WAY. 


Dept. H 





“< WITMARK + REMICK 
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NE ‘ weed 
_ W wort - AVE 


619 West 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Band Hit of the MENC Convention! 
Overture to 

















At a concert by the Ithaca College Concert Band 
during the recent Atlantic City MENC convention, 
Walter Beeler conducted the first performance of 
his arrangement of this brilliant overture. It was 
an immediate hit with the audience. We are now 
pleased to be able to make it available for your 
band. Send for free sample conductor's score. Address 
Educational Division. 











Full Band with Full and Cond. Scores $8.00 
Symphonic Band with Full and Cond. Scores $12.00 
Full Score $3.50 Condensed Score $1.50 Extra Parts, each $.80 


\s0 ~ sta 
Ais L . + J a . Hi | 
eonard Bernstein’s Nation-Wide Hit! it 
Arranged for Band by W. J. Duthoit 
“WEST SIDE STORY” SELECTIONS FOR BAND is now gaining more S il 
popularity with directors than ever before. Selections include S iq H 3 
‘| Feel Pretty,” ‘‘Maria,"’ ““Something’s Coming,” ‘‘Tonight,”’ 
“One Hand, One Heart,”’ ‘“‘Cool”’ and ‘“‘America.”’ 


Full Band $7.50 Symphonic Band $10.00 Condensed Score $1.50 LOL 


Extra Parts, Each .50 
a —— —— — ed 


|G. SCHIRMER | 3 East 43rd St., New York 17 In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 
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The Report on General Music 


Ar THE INTERIM Meetine of the State Presidents National Assembly at Interlochen last summer, 


there was considerable interest in General Music. 


It was suggested at that time that emphasis 


be placed on this subject at the Atlantic City meeting and that special attention should be given 
to the subject of General Music in the Music Educators Journal. The possibility of an inquiry in 


the Journal was mentioned. 
All of these suggestions made by the State Presidents National Assembly have 


1960 issue of the Music Educators Journal carried the article 
(2) Reprints of the inquiry were distributed 


(1) The January 


Music Program” and an inquiry on the subject. 
through the State Presidents, the official body which had first suggested the 
sessions of the biennial meeting at Atlantic City were concerned specifically with 


» been carried out. 
on “The General 


survey. (3) Four 
General Music at 


all educational levels. Two of these dealt with the junior high schoel where the problem seems to 
be the most critical. Foreign guests contributed insights as to the handling of this area of music 


education in some European schools. (4) 


to the State Presidents National Assembly at Atlantic City. 


An analysis of the returns of the inquiry was presented 


The report presented here is basically this analysis with those changes which were made nec- 
essary by returns which were received in the MENC headquarters office since the biennial meeting. 
Included with the analysis of the data are typical statements made by members who returned the 


questionnaire and lists of techniques employed in General Music classes. 


The Sampling 

fies REPORT on the General Mu- 

sic program can be accurately 
called a nationwide survey as all di 
visions of the Music Educators Na 
tional Conference are represented in 
the returns. It is not possible to 
equate the returns since some repre 
sent whole school systems while 
others are for individual schools 
Specific figures or percentages are 
hardly justified, therefore, on the 
basis of this sampling, but enough 
detail was reported to give a good 
general picture. What similarities 
and differences appeared seem to be 
the result of the philosophy of in 
dividual teachers, schools, or at 
most, school systems, rather than of 
regional considerations. The results 
can therefore safely be applied 1 
the country as a whole even though 
one section—the Eastern—is mor 
than the 


adequately represented 


others. This is the result of a special 
project conducted by the New Jer 
sey Music Educators Association 

It should be noted that several 
schools having no courses in Gen 
eral Music thought it important to 
send in a return, although the study 
did not attempt to provide evidence 


CATORS JOURNAI 
* number six 
the Musk 
« N.W 


as to what percentage of junior and 
senior high schools have some form 


of General Music 


Patterns and Practices 

he majority of the descriptions 
of General Music courses in the re- 
port were at the junior high school 
level. Required General Music in 
grades 10-12 was reported on only 
three of the returns. Required 
courses are found most frequently 
in grade 7 and somewhat less often 
in grade 8, according to this survey. 
It is sometimes required in grade 9 
but is more apt to be elective at this 
level 

Though schedules reported run 
from one 30-minute class per week 
to daily 50-minute classes, the most 
common practice offers classes of 
approximately 50 minutes’ duration, 

week. \nother 
practice presents 


meeting twice a 


fairly common 
daily General Music classes for a 
period of 9, 12, or 16 weeks, at the 
end of which the students study in 
another field such as art, home eco- 
nomics or shop. The three instances 
»f required high school General Mu 
sic reported one meeting per week 


or less. 


Kari D. Ernst. 


When General Music is a required 
subject, the most frequently reported 
practice is to excuse no one. A sig 
nificant number (roughly one third ) 
of the schools, however, do excuse 
those in performing groups. In some 
cases this is merely once a week for 
lessons. A few schools offer a choice 
hetween required art and required 
music. 

The great majority of General 
Music teachers give less homework 
than do the teachers in other sub 
jects at the same grade level and 
many give no outside assignments 
at all. Assigned reading, composer 
reports, theory work and filling in 
workbook pages constitute the type 


of assignments mentioned 


Questions Raised by the Data 


In view of some of the recom 
mended procedures (see Report on 
Techniques at the end of this arti- 
cle), it is enlightening to reflect on 
the data gathered by the question 
naire. For example, at least one 
respondent felt that long periods 
twice a week were undesirable. Yet 
this is the most common scheduling 
practice reported. Similarly, it was 
felt that to be successful, General 
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ubject as 
Yet most 
that littl no out 


1 


required in General 


those making returns ex 

sed a real need to define the aims 
Musi ind to be 
individuals 

such a course.” 

that so 


indicate that they 


seneral more 


many 


purposes of General 
extent that no one ts 


from the requirement. On 


vl. the number who do 
In pertorming groups 
with the 


educ ators 


presun ab 


biective Ss tor 


ot universally 


Projection 


niques gives an insight into the type 
of course these music educators have 
in mind, The survey suggests the 
General Music program of the fu- 
ture. It will be action-packed, pupil- 
centered and jointly planned. /t will 
result in some real knowledge about 
It will 
such purpose and 


and understanding of music. 
be a course of 
worth that no charge may be leveled 
at it as a “dumping ground” or “play 
period.” It will be taught by teach 


ers who are specialists in General 


REPORT ON GENERAL 


rn 
iT 


JOURNAL ut 


INQUIRY in the January 


ged members to give in 
formation concerning special tech 
approaches in General 


niques oT 
Music. The replies include ideas re- 
} 


flecting a Das philos phy and those 
which suggest imaginative ideas for 
| 


classroom ust 


Che order in which 
they appear here has no significance 
statements are given as they appear 


the reports with interpretations 


necessary to make the mean 


hniques reported repre 


experiences oft one or, 1n 
s, many individuals. It 
wever, for a similar 
ported a 


} 


| unsuccessful by at 


successful by 


Reported as Successful 


« Utilization of all musical 


abilities 
present 11 the class 
« Keeping of notebooks—notetaking 
research, community musical 
lassroom activities 
the General Mu 
the lines of the 
social studies 
inference here 1S 
area ot knowl 
rather than 


experi 


~ rathe 
roups 
Selectior 
on the basis 
Music cl 
iuditions 
art and music cl: 


rs trom 


assignments 


Music. It will become the center of 
the music program in junior hig! 
school from which 


groups will develop. 


s 


performing 


Bringing about such a program is 
a task of considerable proportions, 
but the strength of the profession 
as reflected in those who reported in 
this survey (and in their colleagues 
who were listed as doing an out- 
standing job in General Music) is 
sufficient to undertake it with good 


prospects of success.—C. L. G 


MUSIC TECHNIQUES 


« Keyboard experience as a_ basic 
part of the General Music class 

« Rhythmic study with drumsticks 
(7th grade) and 
(8th grade). 


class piano 


« Teacher workshops on adolescent 
psychology. 

« Committee work—autoharp group, 
recorder group, research group 
for a production in the class 
room; planning groups to or 

talent 

prepare 
units. 


shows tor class 


bulletin board 


ganize 
time, 


outline 
“story’’ music 


music, opera (with plots 


« Use of program 
« Listening post in the classroom to 
opportunity for re 
hearings of 


provide 

peated musical 
works 

« Evaluation of student work giver 
as reports of attainment of ob 
jectives rather than as grades 

« Keeping a record of the student's 
musical records 

heard, concerts attended, 

musical plavs or 


experience 

music 

books read, 
movies seen 

« Music (and art) treated as serious 
study comparable to science and 
mathematics. 

« Correlation with social studies 
closely tied to what is actually 
being studied in American his 
tory or geography classes 

« Unit organization of the course 
Examples : Colonial music, forn 
in music, instruments of the 
orchestra, the human voice 


« Rhythms and social dancing. 
Example: Op 
by the 


« Class productions. 
eras with script rewritten 
Class 

« Frequent shifts in type of activity 
in each period to keep the in 
terest alive 
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« Marks given in music exactly as 
in other subjects in the school 
« Class groups of not over thirty 
« Class divided into groups to study 
piano, bass viol and recreational 
instruments. Each group works 
vith a different instrument, tak 
ing turns playing. The teacher 
es from group to group help 
g the students learn new notes, 


hngering, etc 


Ipportunities to perform—vocal 


ios and quartets, Calypso 


d, fife and jug band 


{ singing as the basic ingredi 


nt of the class, teaching funda 


reading as 


{ 
mentals and musi 
needed 
“This Is Your Life” playlets with 
composers as subjects 
Teaching guides that assist but do 
not restrict teachers 
Fitting the content and approach 
to the make-up (abilities) of 
each individval class 
\ “Name That Tune” game in 
which themes of works stud 
ied are introduced along with 
popular SOLS 
\ game in which children follow 
i piece of unfamiliar music and 
identify the note at which the 
person playing the piano stops 
Using competition between teams 
in the class to stimulate interest 
learning about keyboard, 
rhythms, fundamentals of mu 
S1¢ 
\pproach that includes “doing” by 
the pupils 
Teachers with broad _ cultural 
background in addition to mu 
sicilanship 
Development of outline of study 
so students know where they 
are going 
Relate musical happenings to theit 
personal lives 
Student interest questionnaires as 
sic for teacher-pupil planning 


vocal parts by relative 


Following of 


School ) 


educator acting 


rather 


student-selected 


(popular music) t 
criminatior 
£ chordal 


songs on tuned bell blocks 


accompanin 
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TYPICAL RESPONSES FROM MUSIC EDUCATORS 


It’s good to see some work being done on this subject. In many years 


of teaching I’ve seen more General Music teachers give up in discour- 


agement than any others. 


Is there a possibility of the MENC issuing a curriculum guide for 


grades 7, 


It is our feeling that the General Music 
consideration in the curriculum than it is given. 


more 


8 and 9 in General Music? 


class is deserving of much 


In our system we don’t use the term because to our staff it implies 


emphasis on busy work in the name of music. 


Most authorities on the 


subject seem to stress the word “general” at the expense of “music.” The 
philosophy of our music department is to “create a love and understand- 
ing of music through participation.” We emphasize fundamentals of 


music, voice production and good music literature 


. . Bach, Mozart. 


Brahms and Stravinsky can best be understood by singing or playing 


this music 


twice in class. 


not through reading about it or listening to a record once or 


The General Music class reaches the largest cross-section of the school 


population 
and dislikes of musi 


the future listening public. 
are formed. Is this one cause of the low level of 


It is here their future likes 


musical discrimination of a large part of today’s public? 


I don’t think the General Music program needs anything except more 
time per week. (This school reported one sixty-minute period per week.) 


At last 


General Music 


high-level attention 
. seems to be a long-neglected problem area for us. . . . 


is stirring low-echelon confusion. 


Will be glad to hear from you concerning “our favorite field.” 


istening to compositions of con 
temporary Americans such as 
\aron Copland and Samuel 
Barber 
« Following operas (uncut) with bi- 
lingual librettos 
« Students writing (or drawing) 
personal reactions while listen 
ing to music 
original 


« Group composition ot 


tunes 


Reported as Unsuccessful 


(Order is of no significance. ) 

« Large classes of students with no 
musical skills 

« “We're all to be sociable and sing”’ 
type of music lessons 

« Chronological study of music with 
a text and assignments 

«60- to 70-minute periods twice 

weekly 

length 

periods 


« Semester (or shorter) 


courses followed by 


with no musk 
« |Limitation of materials to a 


gle textbook 


« Singing as the basic approach 
when those most interested in 
singing have been excused for 
glee club 

Too much work, written 
examinations, etc. 

\ttempting to carry on a General 
Music program with teachers 
who are basically interested in 
performing groups rather than 

with the 


paper 


being sympathetic 
classroom approach. 
loo much time spent on “interest 
projects 
rying to teach parts when the 
harmony parts don't have an in 
teresting “line.” 
\pproach of “teaching at” the 
pupils 
Melodic dictation. 
Use of long compositions for 
listening in class. 
\ssuming that students have any 
basic knowledge of notation. — 
« Using song books too extensively. 
« Written reports about great com 
posers 


« Use of workbooks 
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Cultivating a 
Climate for Creativity 


HOWARD HANSON 


to do with the problems of 
the 


nd particular] 


com 


country, begins properly 
irned from three glorious 
educator and 


Musi 


a musi 


astman School of 


\me ricanl 


Importance 

nportance of the per 

important indeed 

not as an organist; 

1 planis 

the musical cle 
violinist 

? fer 


n compe 


s triends. He is comp 


Braht 


the expense of sy 


Beethoven and 


ot audiences are eno 


This article is taken from the speech given by Mr. Hanson at 
the Biennial Convention of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in March. The same general 
session included the introduction of the twelve young composers 
of the Ford Foundation Project of the National Music Council. 


and one 


19th 
music of 


can sympathize with the 
musician the 
Strauss, is reported to have said, “If it must be Richard, 
I prefer Wagner. If it must he Strauss, | prefer Johann.” 


mous century 


who, in speaking of Richard 


SERGI friend of the com 
poser, expressed his philosophy very differently in words 


something like this, “We must pay our debt to the great 


KOUSSEVITZKY, the great 


composers ot the past by helping the composers of the 


present.” I can think of no better statement of what 


should be the basic philosophy of every age. The artistic 


contribution of any nation and any ave must be in terms 


of creation. Performers, 


| 


symphony organizations, opera 
libraries 
if they 


ouses, museums, 


he 


important as they are—are 


not enough arts, are to live, must be living 


rts 


great essential after creat’on itself is con 


the 
munication through performance. This 1s, finally, of im 


In must 


mediate 
For the composer, if 
\n orchestral 
an orchestra is like a scientist without 


audience, but it is of im am 


to the 
he is to develop, must hear his own works 


portance to the 


primary importance creator 


composer without 
his laboratory or a dramatist without his stage and actors 


| determined, therefore, to attempt to do something 
whatever I could, to aid the young composer by setting up 

composers’ “laboratory” where voung men could come 
and hear their own works rehearsed, and if possible pul 
licly performed. I spoke about my hopes to a number of 
influential patrons of music and was met with sympathy 
and interest, but no support. Finally after a number of 
months, | expressed my discouragement to George East 

an, whose reply was, “Why don't you ask me for the 
funds to support such a project?” I was once again con 


Mr and of 
stupidity ! 


vinced of Kastman’s great generosity my 
own 
But we had not lost much time and less than a 


May 1, the 
Cheatre with sixty-five players of the Rochester Phil 


very 


vear later, on 1925, we gave in Eastman 


harmonic Orchestra our first American composers’ con 
cert. The program consisted of first performances of new 
works by 
Mark Silver, 
Donald 


\aron ( opland, Quincy Porter, Bernard Rog 
\dolph Weiss, 


works 


ers, George McKay and 


Tweedy. These had been selected from 
#8 scores from over the nation by a distinguished jury 
consisting of Ernest Bloch, the English conductor Albert 
Coates, and myself 

lhe next year the “laboratory” project for the Ameri- 
an composer was expanded to include the publication of 
selected works heard in these concerts. During the next 
names destined to be- 
come famous in the history of American music: 
Randall Thompson, 


William Grant Still, and many others 


five years, new names appeared 
Roy 
Harris, Leo Sowerby. Douglas 
Moore 

In 1930 we celebrated our first five years of endeavor 


with a Festival of American Music, which was to con 
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cinue up to the present time In May 1960, we presented 
30th annual festival 
lhirtvy vears ago, Olin Downes wrote in the New Yor! 


/ Les 


tival greatly impressed by 


our 
“One listener came away from the Rochester fes 
what he had seen and heard 
He had heard a number of greater or lesser talents in 
process of formation. He had seen a group of young com 
posers working with immense enthusiasm and with the in 
tention of unsparing self-criticism in the field of creative 
art. He felt that he had not encountered anywhere else in 
\merica 


as he found 


such vigorous, healthy, and productive spirit 


in Rochester. These young men were work 


] 


with genuinely idealistic purposes. They were profit 


immensely by hearing their works performed 


Mr. Downes’ phrase, “hearing their works performed,’ 


kev to the problem, for in music, unlike most of 


arts, there is the inter 


medium of 


er creative necessity Of an 


a recreat communication—-be 


artist and his audience 


Pin 


this medium of commu 


PAST THIRTY ARS has seen the extension ot 


nication in Rochester and in many 


symposia of contemporary music following the same pat 


ind purpose throughout the country. In Rochester 


me there hi; heen performed since the beginning ot 


] 


the proje al ximatelv 1.600 works bv over 600 com 


osers—a quantitative indication, at least, of the tre 


mendous growth 
rot the 

f communication, but the 

iS well What 1s 


ar thei 


‘to know 


! 


musical creation in country 


our 


young alone who need 


compose T 
older, estal 
more important, we 


preserve our Own sense 


from what sources our music, the 


For 


orphans, we are creators 


\merica, had sprung without this sense ot 
not 


without 


j 
merely 


roots in the evolution of 


history in ) 1 | ino mv 
Harrises, but the 


L_oeftle r, (sriftes, 


the music of the 
f M 


young Coplands, and 
Dowell 


Starley 


music oO 


Gilbert, David 


cl 


, Chadwicl Paine, 


Smith, Horatio Parker, and even the early Johar 


s brought us not only an appre 


Peter l heir compositio1 
| the cor 


ciation of the past but a sense of our own place in 


tinuum of history 


In the meantime there had developed an exciting new 


medium of publication—not only publication in terms of 


iI l ls, but publication in living sound through 
he nd development of techni 


1 
I 
t 


jues in recording. In the 
total of 


works by half as 


recorded approximately one 


hundred symphon many composers 


From this has come at least t beginning of a recorde 


library of the history of musical creation in the United 


States, a library which must be continued and expanded 


I: ROM MY DESCRIPTION of the developments of the 
that the 
comfortably 


ast 35 years, it might seem prol lems of the 


American composer have beet solved. I am 


afraid th is is not true, for the increased interest i1 
an‘ opportun for the American composer has beet 


accompanied by comparable increase both in the num 
] ] 
ul 


and the talents of these young composers. As a result 


young composer of 1960 finds himself in at least as 


means of communication as his colleagues 


personal 


will be 
In the earlier years it was possible for the Eastman School 


xperience sufficient to illustrate 
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of Music to hold reading rehearsals each year to enable 
young composers from all over the country to come to 
Rochester to hear their own works. Today we have diffi- 
culty in performing all of the symphonic works written 
by gifted young the Eastman 
School of Music. In 1925, 48 new scores were submitted 
from the entire country for the first American composers’ 
This 


works in a five-day symposium devoted entirely to works 


composers studying at 


concert past year we performed 28 symphonic 
composed within the Eastman School during one year. 
\t the present moment there are in my office 116 scores 
by young composers from all over the country awaiting 
a performance which they will never have from us unless 
our efforts are greatly expanded 


The 


contribution of our land to music must be measured, in 


Should our efforts be expanded? I believe so. 


the final analysis, in terms of its creativity. We must, as 
Dr. Koussevitzky has said, pay our debts to the past by 
cultivating a climate in which the creators of today may 
flourish. And to create such a climate we must make pro- 
visions for the performance of the creator’s work: with 
out this realization we may lose all that we have gained 
jn the past four fruitful and productive decades. And this 
new climate should include opportunities not only for a 
composers’ laboratory, not only for the live performance 
of his work, but also for publication of his works both 


With 


of musical 


on paper and through recorded sound such en 


couragement we may enter the golden 


aye 
creation in America for which we have all, for so long, 


vaited 


A Np wat oF the composer himself? What of his 
obligations to himself, to his art, and to his public: 
Here I am on dangerous ground for, although society's 


to the creative artist may, at least in theory, be clear, 


the creator’s responsibilities are less clear 


Of one thing we may be certain. His first duty is to 


his own conscience, 


ill, be 


to his own integrity. He must, above 


honest. He must beyond all else be honest wit! 


himself. 


But this is not easy. He may be misled by the powerful 


voices demanding change, something “new,” something 


“original,” or he may be misled by the powerful voice 
of the public asking for something which they can “under 


stand ;”” the equally powerful voices of the fashions of 


the day. He must be atonal, pan-tonal, polytonal, cereal 


rolled oats or puffed wheat—duodecaphonic, octadaphonic 


or pentadaphonic or perhaps electrophonic ; music, con 


crete, or cement. Honesty is not and often is in 


Casy 
dulged in with the greatest economy. But 


by taking thought can add a cubit to his stature we shall 


since no one 


all one day be discovered and our inmost secrets laid bare 
He will be happiest in that day, I believe, who can say, “I 
have written as best I could without pretext and without 


guile. | have tried as best I could to add to the world’s 
store of beauty as I see and understand beauty and in 
my own way. If what I have done is good, I am happy; 
if bad, But 
leals and straightforward in the pursuit of what I think 


is right 


I am sorry. I have been honest to my own 


1¢ 


With such a philosophy the young composer of today 
and tomorrow need not be worried by what the critics say 
nor by what the public thinks. He will be justified in terms 
of his own creative talent whether those talents be five, 
two, or only one. Then he, too, whether great or small, 
may hear the voice, “Well done, thou faithful servant.” 
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omposer's obligation to the society a living force in the community of which they have be 
This is admittedly a difficult ques come a part 

[ have seen the pendulum swing This is very near my heart, for I have had on numerous 

splendid isolation of the twen occasions the privilege of working with the young musi 

of later decades cians of the American high schools who have brought to 

history provides an answet me an inspiration different from and in many cases more 

nan church; Bach writing intense than I have received in conducting great profes 
Mozart, Beethoven, and _ sional organizations 

patrons and their audi [ have no way of evaluating the music I have written. 

writing piano pieces for I do know that in writing the “Song of Democracy” for 

mustk—useful musi the Centennial of the National Education Association, | 

this music has a specific purpose, brought to that task the best effort, the greatest devotion 

ommunication to people, is of which I was capable. 
For this was a great privilege to bring to young people 
in art it would seem the magnificent words of Walt Whitman; to set to music 


ld rest upon those who would — to be sung by young Americans of every race the words 


to an art which, through , 
. , , Sau sail thy he st, ship of Democrac y! 


Of value is thy freight 

l’enerable, priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 
And regal, feudal Europe sails with thee. 
Sail—sail thy best 


communicated to so many 


i member of a jury for an impor 


works submitted by one voung 
rhythmical complexity that they 
an attempted performance 
We talk at length about the new world of science and 
is been the attitude of the young technology. We say with conviction that man is not a ma- 
sent by the Ford Foundation, chine, that the creative arts and the humanities must not 
Music Council, into selected _ be lost, that with their sacrifice we lose our own humanity 
with their musical orgat and our immortal souls. We as musicians must meet this 
to be much more challenge. we must make music meaningful to our chil- 
roductive—young Ameri dren, to the age in which we live. I believe that these 
bringing the truits of | young composers of the Ford project have caught that 


’ 
Ss, Making musi message 


SNHE COVER of this issue graphically portrays the membership growth of the 
sional organization of music education in a half-century and three years 

907 the numerical strength of the 69 feunders has been multiplied five 
However, the artist's drawing only reflects rather than graphs the 

n of music instruction in the program of education in the schools of 

States of America. In this broader sense, the growth as depicted on 

nere numbers is indeed an insufficient measure. There are many sig- 

otations, some of which may be calculated in terms of statistics by 

idy with figures 

CH COMPUTATION should take into account the functions of the fifty 
state Music Educators Associations; the six MENC Divisions (com 
graphical groupings f the state associations); the five national 
associated organizations; the three national councils; the various 
mmmissions—working forces revealed in part by the Official 
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<p but not readily convertible to tables and diagrams 1s the 

he thousands of communities and millions of children 

for effective music instruction. In any event, effective 

iatter of statistics, but of personal responsibility—far more 
ng part of the statistics 


ther speculation here. Let it be sufficient to comment 
f all who have participated in the professional and educa- 
have been the reason for, as well as the result of, the 


the number of music teachers who share with their col 


worthy enterprise 


¢ 





\} 1960 the Music Educators National Conference membership total 
oe ched a ‘ n May, Wyoming Music Educators Association had the dis- 
THE COVER TELLS tio ! itting the membe rship over its ‘top top.” Member No 34.000* 1s 


Sheridan, Wyoming. He received a special membership card, as 


A STORY } S$ aj priz messages from the National, Northwest Division and Wyoming 


at press time, 34,140. These members all receive the Music 

(Total distribution of the MEJ thus far in 1960 averaged well 

40,60 In addition to the national official magazine, all members also receive 
ficial periodicals of their respective state music education associations 
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We Need St iperior Music Teachers 


PAUL W. MATHEWS 


HE TIME HAS COME in music education 


need many more superior teachers. Loyalty to my 


profession prompts me to say that we have had out 


share of superior music teachers, as compared with the 


superior teachers in other fields, but even that is not 


enough. If we are to continue to make music live in the 


hearts and spirits of our young people, with all that that 


implies, we need a signihcant increase 


Such an l 
But it will 


foreseeable future if we set our minds to it. 


automatically. Furthermore, it is 


within the framework of our present certification require 


not come 


ments in teacher preparation, if we do not allow our 
selves to become involved in internecine conflict concern 
ing precise requirements of each state 

Many of the conditions needed for building a better 
music teaching profession are abundantly present, now 
negative side, we have the tem 


not. On the 


porary de-emphasis upon the arts, due to the prevailing 


some are 
emphasis on science and technology. But far outweigh 
ing this, we have the positive side. First, our college and 
music departments are fairly bursting with 
Many of them have neither 


majoring in music, nor a 


university 
students majoring in musk 


a clear idea of why they are 
reasonable conclusion of where their own future should 
fact that we have them provides 


the current 


lie in music, but the 


a tremendous potentiality. Another asset is 


in musical performance among students 


great interest 
and the general public 


cordings of serious music in recent years is equally im 


Che greatly increased sales of re 


pressive. Furthermore, teachers’ salaries are better than 


ever before, and improvement will continue 


What Are We Looking For? 


Let's consider some of the important qualifications 


of a superior music teacher. It is easy to take the first 
requisite for granted: a burning love for fine music and 
a conviction of its importance to the hearts 
of men. With this, 


bringing this music to young people, an 


and minds 


there must be a sense of mission in 


an enthusiasm in 
transmitting the love of good music, and good taste in his 
own personal selection of music. 


Too many music teachers now on the job have becom: 


dulled in their fondness for music; some act as if they no 


longer even like good music. (Questions: How much of 


vour recreation time do you spend with good music? How 


much of the music you select for your glee club is gen- 


uinely of first quality?) The good teacher constantly fans 


his own spark of enthusiasm and must forever beware of 


tor notes th 


such an obsession for the at the music passes by 


mn the other side. ‘his is equally important in the classes 


of our performing groups and in the dissecting laboratory 
listening lessons 


f the musik 


t 
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when we 


increase is attainable, and attainable in the 


attainable 


Not only that, but the superior teacher is willing to ac 
cept and to practice the attitude that every class in music 
is an avenue for teaching music appreciation. This implies 
a belief that we are not teaching primarily band and 
chorus and orchestra, but that we are teaching music; 
that we are primarily developing responsiveness to good 
music; and that we are using the orchestra, the chorus, 
and the band as some of the best means of accomplishing 
this primary aim. Obviously, this aim is thwarted if a 
large proportion of the music used is of inferior musical 
quality, and if the children are led to believe that the 
Overture Splendiferous, by Joe Doakes, is a fine piece of 
music. If this comment seems exaggerated, | suggest that 
you collect a representative assortment of recent pro- 
grams of some of the average bands in your area. 

Those of us who serve as judges in music festivals are 
often shocked at the music selected for performance. Yet 
we may be instructed not to take into account the quality 
of the composition performed. The rules, it seems, are 
that the participants have unlimited choice, since there 
are no required numbers, and we are therefore to judge 
only upon performance. Apparently they do not realize 
what an impossibility this presents. We can refrain from 
deducting specific mathematical points from a perform 
ance of trash, but indirectly, the unworthy music affects 
everything about the performance. The glee club that pre- 
sents Kentucky Babe as its major effort in a music fes- 
tival cannot possibly achieve musical values comparable 
to those inherent fn the simple but fine Brother James’ 

lir, or in the more difficult Emitte Spiritum Tuum. The 
judge who does not offer good advice here, even at the 
possible cost of a return invitation, is shirking his duty 

Having festival for many 
know full well the other side of the problem. Judges are 
human, and it occasionally happens that one judge will 
condemn a selection whose use has been approved by an 
other judge. Probably of the hazards we 
incur in the competitive festival, whose good points cen 
rule out one of the 


been a manager years, | 


that is but one 
siderably outweigh the bad! But we 
important teaching values of the festival if we eliminate 
the possibility of encouraging good taste 

\n astonishing number of teachers have made their 
music teaching so routine that their classes have become 
degraded into a series of lessons in facts and skills, almost 
completely devoid of the artistic inspiration which is the 
life blood of music, and which sets it apart from those 
other subjects whose chief assets are widening knowledge 
and developing skills. This is serious enough in any kind 
of teaching, but in building any appreciable devotion to 
music, it is disastrous. It leads directly to the kinds of 
attitudes exemplified by the child who said, “I like musi 
but I don’t like school music,” or in the broken spirit of 
the music-loving junior high girl who came home tear 
fully saving, “but our music class 1s so boring.”’ 
Let us not mince matters. If the choice is forced upon 
is. as it sometimes is, where we must decide between a 
teacher of limited scholarship but bursting with enthus1 
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mere I 


twtr 


ir otherwise 


<O prostituted 


Is appropri 
| 


yproaches the 


] 


ic sensitivit 


ippreciatior 


nsitivity, but 


heir superiors, the 


Te le vision 


going on, or th 
] 


to operation at the 


ge number of 
rr outstanding performers 


pertormers will potential] 


ualifications of 


ae 
lraining? 


supervisor 


reasons why 


successful In some CAaASeS 
lacked sufficient musical 
reasonably 


understanding 


others were 
lacked an 
of human relationships 
re prevalent, but in either 
th musical ability and 
Surely we 


ssential musk 


gree on that general princi 


rgument about the precise 


methods and materials 


network 


the teacher is a subject 


worthy of extended consideration, but some frequently 


neglected points need 


[he preparation of musik 


‘ 
I 


emphasis : 


l. Music theory for background and for daily use. It 


is important to develop competence in arranging music 


tor standard instrumental and choral but we 


not neglect the 


gre Ups, 


improvised arranging needed for 


nhal ] 
unvaianced 


groups. This is a practical need often 
the new teacher who finds that his small school 


present for which he has not been 


problems 


ded for high school general 


muse Many college students become reasonabl\ 
ll-versed in the standard music literature of the musk 
courses, yet find themselves woefully unfamiliat 
typical music played by symphony orchestras in 
“pop” Many col 


leges include this type of material in the general musi 


concerts, for example 


nme 


liter iture courses tor the but these courses 


1 


non-Majyors, 


frequet are not open to music majors because it is 
assumed that they are already well-informed 
with materials of a degree of difficulty 


bility need d } y the 


words, there is need for repertory sessions on 


eTrTonesr 
young teacher on the jol 


of easy and medium difficulty to supplement the 


periences gained by the college student in the advanced 


rtorming groups 


yeneral culture, so that the music teacher 


nly a good musician, but also a good person 


imply a five-year college preparation. It is high 
we music teachers wake up to the fact that 

F us are respected as musicians, but not as broadly 
educated persons 


uch improved quality of student teaching « 


This is now carried on by some institutions 


which provide off-campus, full-time teaching experience 
for a period of eight or more weeks 

including development of profi 
improvisation, sight reading, transposition, and 


6. Functional piano, 
ciency im 
keyboard .These are now 
stock-in-trade of the 
xing music teacher, who needs them for rhythmic ac 


harmonizing of melodies at the 


recognize d a irt of the necessary 
tivities in the primary grades, for accompanying elemen 
tary school singing, and for general group song accom 


panying in school and in civic clubs 


7. Occasional on-the-job visits by college faculty musi 
educat to the young graduates during their first year 


of teaching. This may appear as a good but impractical 
ideal to university deans when asked to provide such 
faculty members, but it could mean a tre- 
mendous potential benefit to the struggling young teacher 
Why not ask for it? The college specialist could suggest, 


and tech- 


services by 


after visiting the classes, suitable materials 


niques for the particular classes in question. 


I x sumMMaARY, we come again to the matter of recruit 


ment. Here, the high school teacher can be of inestimable 
value in suggesting the career to a few selected young 
people of unusual ability. Our big problem is to find 
superior young people, to develop their interest in teach- 
ing, and to see that they receive the preparation for doing 
a superior job. We need only those who are potentially 
good musicians, good teachers, and good persons. Thi 
progress of education hangs in the 


developing must 


halar Ce 
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concert ritual.” 
1951 


ndardized 


Unfortunately. since has any 


ritic Or manager d d the sta repertory 


ented before ganized audiences or the 
Moreover many critics 


ditor that “‘th 


spec ifie d 


uals that “humanize” concerts 


with one sic Magazine ¢ re is noth 


bh gaine pieces 


June-July, 


Nineteen Sixty 


and 


Community individually or collectivel 


forbidden [sic] to include on their programs.” 


artists, y, have been 
Because 
the 
repertory or programming procedures 
that should be made 


of this standpoint it is sometimes difficult to surmise 
improvements in 


lo further complicate the problem, too little research 
has been done on the topic of musical tastes in America 
to allow for easy generalization on the feasibility of pre 
senting works well off the beaten concert path. Nonethe 
less, enough studies have been published so that for cet 
tain periods musical tastes shared by a elite” 
musicologists) and the lay concert 
And this information can 


be useful in ascertaining the success of a concert service 


‘musical 
group (for example, 
be determined 


idience can 


fulfilling its role of musical mentor to the nation 


The Musical 


Tastes of Musicologists 
[ue musican 


TASTES of musicologists are often de 


scribed as different from those of laymen. It is 
tained that this group prefers to hear only the 


works of composers born before 


main 
“elite” 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
[his conviction is disputed in a recent book by Paul R 
The Social Ps Music (New 


Farnsworth offers evidence that the most 


; ’ 
YcHolod oT 


urnsworth, 


| 
York, 


learne a of 


1058 - 
the 
musical 


l fraternity do 


the 


musical not have markedly 


different tastes from recital and concert 


ung public. 
In 1938, 1944 

uestionnaires to members of the 
test, among other things, the 
matter of 


1951, 


\merican Musicological 


and finally in Farnsworth sent 


i¢ty in an attempt to 
is it in 
Disturbed by the haphazard way in 
teachers of the 
should hear, he 
thi 
were known to composers past and present. 

In January 1951, Farnsworth’s procedure called for 
the distribution of two lists to the musicologists 
sisted of the names of 225 composers born before 1870 

nd the other consisted of the names of 249 composers 
born after that date. First the recipients were asked to 
indicate the 10 composers on each list they felt had made 
the most valuable contribution to the musical literature. 
A) 


“Ts musical taste a whimsy o1 


av lawful?” 


some musik choose composers 


decided that 


musicologists 


works their classes 


WhoOSsE 


; 


eaching might benefit if attitudes of 


; one con 


\fter choosing these names, the musicologists were 
requested to consider all 474 composers and “to place 
crosses before the twenty-five from both lists you feel 
have composed music most worthy to be called to th 
attention of our children and our lay contemporaries.”’ 

Knowing the horror with which many members of the 
learned society view quantification in the arts, Farnsworth 


initiated his studies “with a full awareness of the proba 


bility of misunderstandings.”’ He was gratified to receive 


by an la 
In all, 3 


] 


rge, excellent co-operation. 
75 usable returns were received by Farnsworth, 
a check of the last 50 indicated that “later additions 
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a wood 


clarinet! 


For true woodwind tone there’s just no substitute for genuine grenadilla wood. That's one 
important reason educators everywhere have helped make modestly-priced Boosey & Hawkes 
Edgware the most popular clarinet in the world. Another is Boosey & Hawkes’ remarkable 
success in producing a clarinet of tonal beauty with a practical side. For Edgware’s famous 
resistance to abuse continues to prove it simply isn’t necessary to compromise tone by using 
wood substitutes in a student model. Give your students and. your clarinet section the advan- 
tages of the true woodwind tone possible only with genuine wood clarinets. Recommend 


Boosey & Hawkes Edgware. Retail price of the Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet, 


grenadilla wood, with case... only $139.50. 


EDGWARE Kf 
Ge BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St.. New York 1. N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex.- In Canada: B ey & Hawkes Ltd.. Toronto BRI NO 
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would not appreciably affect the rankings.” The 25 names 
] 


that received 1e im 


st crosses appear below. They wert 
“Eminent com 
WV usical Year 
d later with a more com 


VW ust The 


i ranking 


pub : art of Farnsworth’s 


t i table in Hinrichsen’s 
Be VIl (London, 1952) a 


ussion in The Social Psychology of 


1 
posers Of all 


t two composers shared 


} 
maicates th 


\ erdi 
Monteverdi 
Bartok 
Mendelssoht 


Strauss, R 


haikov sky 


were engaged in one of 
inges, and Farnsworth was 
» musicologists, execu 
artists managements were 
g artists for presentation 

season. Community Concerts Inc. was 
of concerts in the nation. Its repre 
in almo a thousand communities 
e membership drives, 

concert schedules, and choose artists and programs 
that 


obtaining engagements for any 


Community was not at time (nor is it now) con 


with 
its function was that of 


audi nces 


artists or 


purveyor ot artists to 


‘ , 
Community exercised no direct control ovet 
hosen by local associati 


ons, its executives did 


the repertory that artists could play 


ference” analysis ol 


1951-52 season will in 


Cconlp re 


with those of 


the most works, ot 


unity 


programs were as 


above with the 


loses thi names of 15 composers 
terest 1s the tact that 


posers are 1 ied among the firs 


tl h each group 


hi: of particular 1 


occurred eve loug 
e different from the other : the musicolog 


most 


to select composers whose works are 


ed to program composers 
“audience appeal 


Community 
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the Romantic era. It is noteworthy that the musicologists 
also favored this period; and of the ten Romantic com- 
posers on the Farnsworth list, nine appear on the Com- 
munity list. Four Baroque composers and three Classical 
composers were chosen by the musicologists. ‘These 
choices were similar to those of Community in five in 
stances. And of these five composers, four appear amid 
the first eight names on both lists 

Che major difference between the lists is that, unlike 
larnsworth’s, Community's gives no substantial repre 
sentation to any Renaissance composers or Modern com 
posers writing in advanced styles. Yet with the single 
exception of Schoenberg, the work of each composer on 
the Farnsworth list was given representation on at least 
one Community program 

From the standpoint of composer preferences the Com- 
munity repertory for the 1951 
sidered inimical to cultivated musical tastes. 


-52 season cannot be con 
Like most 
symphony orchestras and opera companies, Community 
programmed too many compositions written during the 
19th century and too few written before 1700 or after 
1900, Other musical organizations have been criticized 
for these same faults, but none has reaped so large a har 
condemnation as Community. The reasons for 
a supposed lack of discrimination in choices of 


vest of 
this are 
specific compositions and Community's failure to present 
an imaginative format of program before organized au 


diences, 


Community Concerts Inc. and the Concert Program 


CiomMuNITY EXECUTIVES do not claim to be experts in 
the field of music repertory. Thus initial choices of com 
positions and programs are left to artists. Final responsi- 
bility for the programs sent to local associations rests in 
the hands of Community’s executives, and their think- 
ing is admittedly based on business rather than musical 


dictates. 
During the 1951-52 season, Community associations 


heard 136 artists and 
which more than 1600 compositions by 398 composers 
appeared. Nearly 450 of these works were written by the 


ensembles present programs on 


nine men whose names appear among the first 12 on both 
the Farnsworth list and the Community list; 116 of these 
+50 works appeared on the program of more than one 
artist or ensemble, and one work ( Brahms’ V ergebliches 
Standchen) appeared on the program of no less than 10 
different artists 

lhese figures illustrate Community's main program 
ming objective: to present works by composers whose 
styles are acceptable to the majority of audiences 
They also indicate an attempt to include some of the 
most familiar works on each program. This is sometimes 
assembling, on one works 


accomplished by program, 


which are excellent in themselves but which bear little or 
no relation to each other 

Che latter procedure is the cause of much criticism 
directed toward Community's concert programs. Albert 
Goldberg of the Los Angeles Times wrote that these pro 
grams are “a hodge-pudge of something for every taste, 
that responsible management advertises as ‘the thing’ 
really not a bad description.”’ Nonetheless, the concert o1 
recital program including a disparate variety of composi 


tions was rooted in musical life long before the organized 


audience plan arrived on the American scene and was ac 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 
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Wonderful News For You From The CREATORS 


LOWER PRICES 


. : : : Here is exciting news from the world’s foremost 

No Longer Is It Necessary To Compromise On Quality manufacturers of clarinets . . . Leblanc and Noblet 
Because Of Price In Any Class. { —creators of the Complete Clarinet Family. Tra- 
ditionally superior Leblanc, Noblet and Normandy 

; : > “ 3 " bass and alto clarinets have been lowered in price! 
Vow Every Band Can Possess That Added Tonal Dimension Now every band can add the depth, richness and 


Of The World’s Finest Harmony Clarinets! tonal color provided by cheep Rermseny clarinets. 
: Every improved feature reflects the many years 


Leblanc BBb Contrabass Clar- 
inet Model 340 $975.00 
Not Shown: Model 345 Contra- 
bass clarinet, extended range 
to low C $995.00 





Leblanc EEb Contra- 
Alto Clarinet, Extend- 
ead range to low C 


Model 350 . . $950.00 





Leblanc Bb Bass 
Clerinet Model 

400 $595.00 
Not Shown 

Mode! 500 . $695.00 
Mode! 417, Extend 
ed range to low C 


$750.00 




















of the Complete Clarinet Family! 


or LEBLANC, NOBLET and NORMANDY 
BASS and ALTO CLARINETS! 


of research — the great achievements of leading 
acousticians and designers. Every minute detail re- 
flects the loving care and great skill of the finest 
craftsmen. No other harmony clarinets in the world 
can compare to these . . . musically, acoustically or 
mechanically. No wonder they are preferred, 
played and recommended by more professional 
musicians and music educators than any other 


brands. 


hd 


ei 


Noblet 








LEBLANC... 
INVENTIONS and 


Through continuous research and development, Le 
blanc has made the Complete Clarinet Choir a 
reality. From their famous technical laboratories 
have come the Bb contrabass clarinet, the Bb Octo- 
contrabass, the famous “half-hole” ker key 
which makes fingering as easy as on the tb so soprano, 
the first all-plateau key system for the alto clarinet, 
the first bass and alto clarinets with keys spaced 
closer together, eliminating the extra strain on the 
fingers, plus many other improvements and inven 
tions for bass and alto clarinets, including: 


renowned leader in clarinet 


IMPROVEMENTS 


French Patent No. 614,673: Ist Automatic Reg- 
ister Key Mechanism for bass and alto clarinets 

U.S. Patent No. 181,660: Alto Clarinet "Swan 
Neck Design” 

U.S. Patent No. 2,821,102: Alto and bass clarinet ” 
neck receiver 

U.S. PatentNo. 23,725: Single Automatic Reg- 
ister Key Mechanism 

U.S. Patent No. 2,833,175: Advanced alto clarinet 
improvements, 








Noblet Eb Alto 
Clarinet Mode! 
60 $395.00 


Bb Bass 


Clarinet Mode! 


55 


(Models 55 and 60 


aveilable with cen 


ter joint locked in 
piece case, $7.50 


$495.00 


’ Normandy "Reso-Tone™ Bb 


Bass Clarinet. New 

priced bass clarinet is con- 
era of the most ys 
material ever developed ‘or 
this purpose. Built to with- 
stand the rigors of stadent 
use, it far surpasses any bass 


clarinet in ace cut) range. 


G. LEBLANC CORPORATION 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


*f 


Pictured here is Dr. William D. 
Revelli, famous Director of Bands 
at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
Revelli has long been, one of the 
leaders in the Clarinet Choir Move- 
ment, along with such other im- 
portant personalities as: Hal Palmer, 
Russel Howland, Karl Holvik, 
Frank Stachow, Harold Bachman, 
Lee Christman, Edwin C. Kruth, 
Maurice McAdow, Daniel Martino, 
James Murphy, Clarence Sawhill, 
Randall Spicer, Himie Voxman, 
Don McCathren, Frederick Fennell, 
and many others. 
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Commerce, Concerts and Critics in addition to the sure-fire Paganini caprices The orches 


—— _— tral program that includes excerpts from Broadway mus! 
cal shows and “Songs France Sings” is available but is 
now balanced by a program on which a new work by Paul 

Brahms’ Symphony No. 2, Debussy’s La Me 
dances from da Falla’s ballet The Three Co 
Hat can be heard 


unity is not lowering musical standards when 11 


ivailable to local associations programs made uy 


large part of works by composers currently judged to 
he most eminent of all time. Nor is it necessarily doing 
an injustice to the musical tastes of today’s discriminat 
ing concert-goers because these works have popular ap 
peal and | 
Community’s programs were never intended for 


ielp make a program more attractive to audi 


ences 
audiences that are able to choose from ‘a wide variety of 
concerts each season. Apparently only through mass audi 


; 
to 


ence appeal and limitations in repertory 1s tt possible 
find support for artists and ensembles, to maintain an 
establishment large enough to administer thousands of 


concerts each season, and to pay stoc kholders a fair re 


investments. In these respects Community 
CC! successful 
tt vet commercially feasible, no concert 


| la plan for an organized-audience 


i as Gevised 
for specialized audiences on the scale of Com 
Concerts. Some of these audiences have found 


llege auditorium is replacing the municipal 


COLICY 
concert hall as the scene for imaginative musical pro 
[his trend is evidenced by the fact that the pe 


I 


ances of the Bach Mass in B minor cited above were 
by 26 colleges and universities, six independent 


\ 


s, and only four Community associations 


concert managers say privately that only with 
will it be possible to provide opportunities 
rarely-heard works and prevent a 
experimental programs necessary 
artistic life. Although efforts have 
gress to obtain federal support for the 
at such funds will be 

that the large tound: 


ma circuit for Ss] 


foundations and other organizations 
developing programs for the 
Ford Foundation has given 


enabling them to perform new 

symphony orchestras through 
\udiences Inc. continues the 

iw youngsters to must 

hools. Musicologists have 
masterworks that are 

low-budget symphor 

opera workshops throughout the nation 


that through the efforts « 


lividuals, levels of concert 
\nd based on the ( Xp rien 


econ practicable 
wution system for 
uccess of the orgal ized audi nce 
support concert seri 
it music without federal 
remains to be seen whether 
field of concert m inage 
standards or whether they 


a richer musical life 
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The concert artist who never ge 


Over and over, the C-major ‘hord sings out to the 


unresponsive darkness. The man hunches over the key 


board framed by the glare of the lonely stage worklight. 


He plays the chord again, listening intently. Yes, now 


it’s right. Full, clear intonation. Precise harmonic 


accord. Equally tempered brilliance. On to the next 


not . And on into the night the concert of triads, 


fourth and fifth intervals continues until each note 


responds with its fullest resonance and richness... 


June-July, Nineteen Sixty 


, 


* 


ts applause 


« 


eager to interpret once again the artistry of a Bernstein, 
Iturbi or Arrau. There will be cheers for the performer. 
There will be unspoken appreciation for the tonal 
quality of the instrument. But there will be no applause 
for the man who tuned it, no awareness among the 
departing audience of his contribution. And it is well 


with him. For he is busy tuning another piano for 


another pianist. Perhaps this time the piano is a spinet 
and its musician, a child. 
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Benjamin J. Novak and Gladys R. 


A similar article to this one was 
published in 1956 in “The Science 
Teacher.” The same authors have 
now turned the coin and bring 
their combined experience in sci- 
ence vocational guidance and music 
education to present this article. 

One Editorial Board member re- 
marked, “This should provide a 
foothold on a balanced set of 
values in music and science.” An- 
other Editorial Board member con- 
siders this article effective ma- 
terial for any teacher who has a 
problem with guidance counselors 
recommending that their students 
drop music for one of the sciences. 


be sure, there are 


stereophonic sound 
scientists and 
an musicians aft 


indeed over the compati 


ntist with real musi 


} 
Le Tres 


anical aids 
cording, amplifying, 
devices, the ele 
wustics, and musk 


generally acknowl 


plang wccompa 


recorded with 
One vocalist can 
rt song, and Jascha 
violin duet. It 
however, that these 
creative, achieve 
omposition | its rather com 
sovernins harmony. some 
Jr 
position of melodi 
en orchestrations 
nputer, in an article 
iter Music,” in the 
issue of Scientifi 
Hiller’s biography 
highlights. He earned 
it Princeton 
Iso studied 
in addition t 
n composition with Roger 
and Milton Babbitt. While 
( mistry subsequently if 
e University of Illinois, he earned 
Sit He now teache 


{re Music and Science Compatible ? 


Barnett 


musical acoustics and experimental 
composition at the University of 
Illinois School of Music. His “First 
ILIAC Suite” may well be the pre 
cursor of much fruitful research in 
which science, mathematics, and 
technology join with human inspira 
tion in vistas of 


opening larger 


musical analysis and creative output 


| t IS DIFFICULT to demonstrate sta 
tistically the incidence of persons 
with real accomplishment in both 
science and creative musical effort 
There are, nevertheless, some inter 
esting case histories worth perusing 

Much misunderstanding is cur 
rent regarding the scientist and his 
work. To a lesser degree, perhaps, 
people also are misinformed about 
musicians and their vocations. There 
is, in any case, an emphasis upon 
rather than 


differences upon the 


many similarities. The musician 


stresses aesthetics, feelings, imagi 
nation and an unpressured atmos- 
phere in which to encourage creative 
effort. The scientist ordinarily is less 
oncerned with aesthetics in the same 
sense, but all the other ingredients 


of creativity apply. The scientist, 
too, needs unbounded imagination, 
curiosity, sensitivity to ideas, and 
freedom to break through common 
place stereotypes. 

The scientist is anything but an 
emotionless misanthrope. Contrary 
to popular misconception, there is no 
simple, unvarying pattern identifi 
ible as the scientific method. The 
scientist uses any attack on a prob 


lem that 


ingenuity can suggest. 
These forays may be solitary or 
highly social; more likely, both. As 
Norman srookhaven 
National Laboratory, says, “Some- 


times an idea starts out as a joke 


Ramsey, of 


the person who spouts it doesn’t be 
Chere 


inevitably must come, however, the 


lieve it, but his listeners do.” 


discipline of testing the results 
Much of this involves drudgery and 
persistent attention to detail. Who 


will deny that the musician also 
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This year listen ...to 
the sound of King solid sterling silver bell sections 


It’s a richer sound. You'll find it slightly | silver. New King lacquer prevents tarnish- 
‘darker’, with more overtones. You'll find ing, eliminates polishing. 


King Sterling Silver bells give more range, 
too. Sound carries farther with less effort 
mighty important in the open air. And 
Sterling Silver bell sound WON’T CRACK 
—EVER. 


Bands across the country are getting a 
more exciting sound with King Sterling 


Silver bells. And look 


from the sparkling contrast of brass and 


a handsome new 


Have your first chair sax, trumpet, cornet 
and trombone men try Sterling Silver 
Bell Kings. 

Hear the difference for yourself. Add 
a new dimension to your band’s sound. 
Specify Kings with confidence . . . because 
skilled hands like these guarantee a re- 
and trouble-free life for 


long 


markably 
your instruments. 


THE H. N. WHITE COMPANY, 5225 SUPERIOR AVENUE, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Current CBDNA officers include: 


imes, lowa; secretary-treasurer, Charles Minelli, Ohio University. 
Ohio; honorary life president, William D. Revelli, University of Michigan. 


well. or better, have become full- 


time scientists 
Metropol 


from 


Charles Kullman, the 


musician 


lifficulty itan Opera tenor, graduated 
the premedical curriculum at Yale 
He was active in the college glee 

b, and shifted into full-time vocal 
music when financial difficulties de 
Black, the eminent 


majored in chemistry at 


veloped rank 
conductor 
Haverford College, dabbling in mu 
sic. At graduation he was offered a 
position as a chemical engineer, but 
iccepted instead a modest position 
as a pianist in a Harrisburg hotel 


Ferruccio Taglavini, the operatic 
tenor, planned to study engineering, 
but was d his success 1n a 
iInging co 

The late Charles Ives, the signih 


cant but insufficiently appreciated 


\merican composer, was prepared 
is an architect before entering mu 
sic. Jerome Hines, the operatic basso, 


} 
Was a ‘mustry 


and continues to pursue 


major at college, 
hobby inter 
ests in this field 

Che late Swiss conductor, Ernest 
studied both 
mathematics in Lausanne, and taught 


\nsermet music and 


a time before con 
Rudolf Lauben 


mathematics for 
centrating on music 
(;serman heroic tenor, was 


medicine in Berlin when 


his beautiful voice per 


him to enter a career in 


. ' 
\tterie 


rg, the contemporary 


composer and conductor, 
an engineer and was 
Roval Patent Office 
ly allowed 


‘nergies to 


Thomas, the 
, 


«| medicine 


i scholarship to the 
servatory of Music and 
in music. Ezio 


Romberg evi 


College Band Directors National Association 


Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois 
DECEMBER 16-17. 1960 


Directors of bands and their assistants and associates in 
educational institutions on the college level who are not now 


members of CBDNA are 


or to anv of the 


invited to write for information to 


the secretary-treasure! Association officers 

president, James Neilson, Oklahoma 
Piersol, lowa State University; 
ithens. 


University; vice-president, Frank A. 


irbor. Michigan. 


medicine, not to 


dently had little hesitation over quit 
ting engineering for music 

With regard to some of the great 
Russian composers, it is difficult t 
say whether their careers were in 
music, science or both. One surmises 
that for some at least, financial stress 
required reluctant wage earning at 
one career while music remained 
closest to their hearts. Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov studied at the Naval Institute 
before going into music full-time 
Phere is little doubt about the tragic 
Moussorgsky’s primary interest in 
music, but he had to eke out a living 
in the army and as a minor state of 
ficial. Cesar Cui was a professor of 
military engineering who yet became 
one of Russia’s greatest composers 

Josef piano 
and director of Philadelphia's Curtis 


Hofmann, virtuoso 
Institute, was a child prodigy, sweep 
ing into the musical world when only 
seven years old. Science evidently 
was never considered seriously as a 
in adult life he had a 
home workshop where he developed 
a number of original 
Thus, he built a steam car, and de- 


career, yet 
inventions. 


signed an oil burner, air springs for 
an automobile, and a model house 
that could rotate on its foundations 
to follow the sun. 

Talented scientists have enriched 
the lives of their children, sometimes 
helping them with career choices in 
The father of Nicolas Mias- 
kovsky, the Russian composer, was 


music. 


an army general and engineer who 
had a strong hobby interest in music 
Nicolas himself studied engineering 
before turning to music. Ernst von 
Dohnanyi, the late Hungarian com- 


poser and pianist, was encouraged 


by his father, who was a high school 
teacher of physics and mathemat 


Kreis 


physician and 


ics, as well as a cellist. Fritz 


ler’s father was a 


ichthyologist with pronounced mu- 


sical interests 


As HAS BEEN REITERATED many 


scientists have accomplished mucl 


in music. A good number could well 
become outstanding by any standard 
if they chose to develop and exploit 
their talents commercially. Some 
have managed to develop their mu 
sical gifts while gaining respect at 
the same time in other careers 


\lbert 


rare accomplishment in 


Schweitzer is 


mention 
ind philosophy. His medical 
sionary effort in Africa hi 
furthered by proceeds fron 
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greatest value on the market 


. . . from the world’s 
LARGEST BOOTMAKERS 


‘Boe 


PARADE 
MAJORETTES 


For drill teams, 
Majorettes and bands! 


Smart, sturdy, comfortable, with 
tassels in white or any school 
color or combination. See your 
Acme dealer for styles, sizes and 
widths. Write to Sales Dept., 
Acme Boot Co., Inc., 
Clarksville, Tenn. for 
dealer information. 


GROWING GIRLS’ 


Sizes 342 to 10 
A and C widths 


$7.95 
MISSES’ 


Sizes 12'2 to 3 
B and D widths 


$5.95 
CHILDREN’S ab a? ae 
Sizes 81% to 12; > oo eft f £85 ; : 
= commit) Laas 
$5.95 


An tA isn 
Slightly higher in some A hntigs | he 
areas ~~, -e- 5 we 
cad oS ~ 


GOVERNETTES” 
Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee 


June-July, Nineteen Sixty 





witl 

climate 
reported that he 
hout studying the 
Lpon hearing Mo 


published articles and books. As a 


leader in feminine education, he 
helped to found Russia’s first med 
ical school for women 

Borodin studied the piano when 
a child. Later he played the cello and 
flute, and at thirty married a distin 
guished concert pianist. The great 
Milv Balakirev, with whom Borodin 
studied, jomed many others in urg 
ing him to create music. He re 


sponded with a symphony composed 


during his off-moments from teach 
ing. His well-known opera Princ 
Igor, lately the basis for the Broad 
wav musical Aismet, was likewise 
composed this part-time basis, as 
were his other works. Borodin said, 


l am Sunday composer who 


strives to remain obscure 
\lexander Borodin is a prime in- 
ration to all teachers. He had lit- 


! 


tle hesitation at setting aside his 


musical talent and greatet possible 


productivity in music to pursue sci- 
ence and education. He preferred to 


transmit skill and mspiration to 


dedication when he says, “For my 
colleagues in music, it is their chiet 
business, their occupation and aim in 
life. For me it is a relaxation, a pas 
time, which distracts me from my 
business, my profession .. . I love 
my profession, and my science. | 
love the academy and my pupils. My 
teaching is of a practical character, 
and for this reason takes up much of 
my time. I have to be constantly in 
touch with my pupils, male and fe- 
male, because to direct the work of 
my young people, one must be always 
close to them. I have the interest of 
the academy at heart.’’* 

It is apparent that Borodin was an 
informed person, who had worked 
out and lived by a wholesome set of 
values. For music educators there 
taken to heart. 
Young people are making many crit 
We need to be sure 
that we are doing our part in provid 


are lessons to be 
ical decisions 
ing the information and example that 


lead to intelligent choices of worthy 
life goals and ideals. 


thus achieving immortality 


his teaching 


others, 


yertrude Norman and Miriam L. Shrift 
Letters of Composers an int 


is no doubt about Borodin’s Knopf. N.Y. 1946. p. 229 


\n Old Man's Opinion 


KARL WILSON GEHRKENS | IAVE BEEN asked hundreds of times to state sim 
ply and clearly what I believe to be the basic and 
Professor Emeritus, Oberlin College essential characteristics of a good teacher of music 
Past President, Music Educators National Conference In mv opinion, in order to be a really fine teacher of 
music, the man or woman must be an excellent all 
iround musician, knowing a fair proportion of the 
great music literature provided us by composers 
from Bach down to at least the early part of this 
century. He should also be aware of the impor 
tance of folk music in the development of our art 
Second, he must have taste and discrimination in the 
performance of music, both by himself and by great 
artists. Third, he must enjoy contact with people 
especially with children. Fourth, he will be able to 
for the early stages of performance and appreciation, 
and of high enough quality so that he himself will 


\ select music which is at the same time simple enough 


derive a certain pleasure from teaching such music 
to his pupils. This means that he will resist all at- 
tempts of pupils, parents, or advertisers to induce 
him to use music which is shoddy or superficial 

f you can meet these four basic requirements hon 
estly and fearlessly, I'll bet my bottom dollar on you 
as a fine teacher of music 
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Eleven Men Prove A Formula 


: BETTER SOUND 
Selmer Mouthpieces —— screr-soowo-comea 





THEY PLAY HS* FACING: 


las | There is a Selmer Clarinet Mouthpiece 


PASQUALE CARDILLO* 
Boston Symphony 
EMIL SCHMACHTENBERG* e - 
ae to fit every need—every playing style 
Pittsburgh Symphony 
THEY PLAY HS** FACING: 
vey cuestat This formula proves itself every time. And it works no matter 
which of the 13 Selmer facings is your personal choice. Whatever Available in 
the need or playing style, there is a Selmer (Paris) Mouthpiece 13 facings for 
Bb Clarinet. 
Also made for 
Eb, Alto and 
Bass Clarinet 


designed and engineered to bring you better sound, better sound 
control, and a difference in clarity, power and flexibility you'll 
notice immediately. Try one, you'll quickly see why fine clarinet- 
ists like these agree that a Selmer mouthpiece is best, though 
their choice of facing may differ. 


HE PLAYS E FACING: 
BILL REINHARDT* 
Jazz Ltd., Chicago ON SALE AT BETTER MUSIC STORES, DISTRIBUTED BY Selmer ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Announcing 
An IMPORTANT New Release 
of Vital Interest 
to Elementary and Junior High School Teachers! 


EVERYONE CAN READ A SONG 


by Frederic Fay Swift is a new and basic approach to 
Vocal Sight Reading 


Here for the first time is a VOCAL METHOD TO TEACH CHILDREN TO READ MUSIC 


Teacher's Manual (Covers both workbooks)—$2.50 
Student Workbook I—$1.00 
Student Workbook !1—$1.00 


EVERYONE CAN READ A SONG is a work that fills the void that exists today in this important area of teaching 
ir young children an appreciation and understanding of basic music principles 


EVERYONE CAN READ A SONG is a parallel program in the vocal field to instrumental music methods widely used 
throughout the country today 


EVERYONE CAN READ A SONG may be used with any music class textbooks with folk songs, hymns, or other 
tandard material. It is not intended to replace these other teaching materials, but rather to supplement them in pro- 
iding a logical program of vocal music reading. 


See these books at your local music dealer—Write direct to publisher for deacriptive brochure No. 4-13 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS FOR MUSIC APPRECIATION CLASSES 


The Complete Orchestra 


AN ALBUM OF FIVE twelve-inch LP (3344) records demonstrating 33 instruments. 
WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK. Ten sides play 4% hours. 
300 examples with explanations in music from Bach to Stravinsky. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING 
“These records can be used in music appreciation classes for 
all ages above the fourth grade. They provide us with the 
most complete presentation ever made. The very informative 
narrative, which explains each of the thirty-three instruments 
and the place each has in the orchestra, keeps the listener’s 
attention at a high level. These records should be in the music 
department of every school and library.” Traugott Rohner 


The album, “The Complete Orchestra,” has a fine sound. | 
highly recommend it for all phases of music appreciation as 
well as good “listening” for young bands and orchestras. Ross 
Bergan, Dir. of Music, San Jose High School, San Jose, Cali 


fornia 


If I were a teacher of music appreciation, | would consider The 
Complete Orchestra a “gold mine full of precious teaching 
nuggets.” Dr. Joseph G. Saetveit, Supervisor of Music Educa 
tion, The University of the State of New York. 


It has been a really exhilarating experience to use your excel- 
lent recording, “The Complete Orchestra” in my Music in the 
Humanities classes. Donald C. Farley, Assist. Prof. of Music. 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 


WHEELER BECKETT ORCHESTRA OF NEW YORK 


These records have been recorded, edited 
and pressed by Columbia Transcriptions. 


PRICE OF ALBUM $45.00 
MUSIC EDUCATION RECORD CORP., Box 445, Englewood, New Jersew 
Not for sale in music shops. Table of Contents on request, 
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Research in Music and Music Education 


ESEARCH, according to Noah 
Webster, is defined as: “] 
( areful searcl » a close 
searching. 2, Studious inquiry ; usu 
illy, critical and exhaustive investi 
gation of experimentation having 
for its aim the revision of accepted 
conclusions, in the light of newly 


discovered facts.’ Yet it would ap 


pear that this discipline of research, 
which is so essential to man’s very 
existence, is all too frequently mis 
construed and mishandled. The late 
Palmer Johnson, of the University 
of Minnesota, made this remark at a 
recent research symposium: “In a 
population which is so dependent on 
research, it is sad to reflect how few 
people perceive what it is all about.”? 
In terms of graduate instruction, the 
student is enjoined to produce some 
thing which represents a “definite 
contribution to man’s knowledge.” It 
is the interpretation and imple- 
mentation of this “definite contribu 
tion” which leads to so much dis- 
parity of opinion regarding the pres- 
ent state of research in music and 


music education 


AN APPRAISAL of the types of re- 
search will help to explain why re 
search in music and music education 
sometimes 1s open to severe criti 
cism, some of it justifiably war 


ranted. Barr, Davis, and Johnson 


indicate that: ““The research worker 
in the physical and biological sci 
ences usually works with homoge 
neous substances. This is not the 
case in education, where individuals 
varv from group to group "2 
Before undue criticism of musical 
research is given, it would be well to 
consider the criteria upon which any 
studies in question are based. Ac 
cordingly, one needs to delineate 
whether the research may be classi 


fied as laboratory study 
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Roger P. Phelps 


Roger P. Phelps, who is doctoral 
adviser in music education at New 
York University, presented this 
material as a speech before a ses- 
sion of the Music Education Re- 
search Council at the Biennial 
Convention of the Music Educators 
National Conference in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey in March. 


field study. Quoting Barr, Davis. 


and Johnson again 


The laboratory has been regarded as 
ideal because of the possibility for pro 
viding situations that make for effec 
tive control of conditions—where changes 
can be introduced and where variables 
can operate under direct control. Be 
cause conditions of control are not pos 
sible to the extent that exists within the 
laboratory, we have tended to question 
the accuracy of the field study in educa 
tion. Yet in the last analysis the field 
study must constitute our major kind of 


educational research 


Quite different points of view re- 
garding research in music education 
were given to me recently by two 
renowned music educators. Adding 
credence to the concept of research 
expressed above by Barr, Davis, 
and Johnson, Robert House, chair 
man, Music Education Research 
Council, in a personal letter indi- 
cated that: “The plain fact is that 
music education is not a research 
discipline, in the sense that the vart- 
ous natural and social sciences are; 
music education is essentially a prac 
tice. Members of the profession ac- 
cordingly interest themselves pri- 
marily in how to do better what they 
ire doing, and not in any systematic 
uncovering of the facts relating to 
their task.”’ 

On the other hand, Himie Vox 
man, head, department of 


State University of Iowa, affirmed 


music, 


in a letter to me that he was of the 
opinion that most of the survey and 
questionnaire theses in music educa- 


tion contributed little in the way of 


positive knowledge and that he 


found himself more interested in the 


"quasi musicological efforts that are 


used for doctoral dissertations in 
this field,” because there is “more 
meat in them than in many of the 
others” with which he was familiar. 
These two points of view are not 
necessarily contradictory ; both sug 
gest that the raison détre of the 
study in question will largely de- 
termine whether the laboratory or 
the field method of investigation 
will be pursued. However, which- 
ever method be employed, it is im- 
perative that the research be gov- 
erned by a “working hypothesis” 
such as that commonly found in the 
natural sciences. Allen M. Garrett 
has suggested that a “working hy- 
pothesis” in music research might 
follow this scheme: “(1) a clear 
statement of the nature of the prob- 
lem to be studied, (2) the method 
ology that is to be followed in arriv- 
ing at a solution to the problem, and 
(3) a general statement of the re- 
sults that can be expected.’’* 
Educational research has been 
particularly vulnerable for the sim- 
ple reason that much of it has been 
conducted on the basis of field stud- 
Stewart Jones has indicated 
that: “‘educational research is now 


ies. R 
coming of age, and the trends 
today are toward more basic re- 
search that will yield valuable laws 
and principles.”*® However, he also 
suggests that this progress is slow. 
Che attempt to be “respectable in 
educational research” is advanced 
by Jones as the first reason for this 
dilatory advancement in research. In 
addition, he hypothesizes that re- 
search has become subsidized which 
“con- 
tracts have both positive and nega- 


results in a situation where 


tive influences upon research work- 
ers.’ Finally, Jones indicates that 
research and writing are the “pri- 
mary considerations” at many insti- 
tutions of higher learning for pro- 


motion.‘ 


Garrett, An Introduction to Re- 
Washingtor The Catholic 


rica Press, 1958), p. 98 
“Current Trends and 


Educational Researcl 
n Music Education, \ 
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the true nature of the studies—of 
doctoral dissertations which have 
been completed in music education 
over the past ten years in the United 
States is quite revealing. If the 
criteria listed above (philosophical, 
scientific, pedagogical, and histori 
cal) be employed to evaluat these 
topics, the following numerical re 
sults are apparent: pedagogical 
240, historical—47, _ scientific—43, 
and philosophical—28. These cate 
gorical subdivisions, of course, are 
unofficial, but are indicative of the 
type of doctoral research completed 
by must lucators over the past 
dec ade. | he preponderance ot top $ 
in the “pedagogical” category should 
not be too surprising because most 

these studies were pursued for 

Ed. D. degree, which normal 
ly suggests educational research, 
whereas projects in the other three 
areas usually lead toa Ph. D. degree 
he recent institution of the earned 
lL). M. A. and the Mus. Doc. degrees 
no doubt will affect this pattern in 
the future because most of the in 
dividuals who have received either 
one of these degrees to date have 
concentrated on subjects which may 

entitled “‘quasi-musicological.”’ 
lo this fourfold categorical list 
could be added numerous studies 
with musical titles which appear un 
der various headings such as: psy 
chology, education, physics, phi 
losophy, sociology, and many other 


disciplines 


Jr it Aprears from the foregoing 
that research in music and musi 
education has come under an unduly 
severe indictment, it should be kept 
in mind that many other disciplines 
also are currently engaged in self 
Daniel D. 
attempting to relate personnel work 


evaluation Feder, in 
in education to its broader counter 
part, clinical psychology, states: “In 
any applied field, the essential pur 
pose of research is to test the appli 
cability of the theoretical constructs 
developed in the ‘pure’ laboratory 


situation and determine whether 


they can provide useful bases for 
behavior predictions in the more 
complex organizations of behavior 
found in the psycho-dynamics of 
daily life.” Even in science, which 


D. Feder Personnel Work ir 
is Related to Change Personne 

in Education, p. 271. Fifty-Eightl 
Yearbook f the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: Uni 


ersity of Chicag Press. 1959 
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recently has been enjoying increased 
curricular emphasis, there is discom- 
posure on the part of many leaders 
in that field who feel that more re 
search is needed. John S. Richard- 
son reports that: “it is a rather diff- 
cult task to divide into particular 
problem areas the teaching and 
learning of science, with all the com 
plex emotional interactions between 


pupil and teacher, the vast domain 


of science to be considered, and the 
extreme variety of cultural and phy- 
sical environments within’ which 
teaching occurs.”'® He indicates 
further that specific areas in which 
more research is needed are: “(a) 
the learning process, (b) the learn 
er, and (c) the teacher.”!! 

A RE NOT MUSIC EDUCATORS faced 
with much the same dilemma so 
ominous to science teachers, guid- 
ance directors, and others? Robert 


House, in the same letter mentioned 


Science Teacher 
cation, p 9. Fift 


} 


wok of the National Societ tor 
Education, Part I. Chicage 
Chicago Press, 1960 


hid 


above, discusses the problems in mu part of the work load, to those members 
sic education that need investigation, of the staff who are qualified by training, 
. 1 . " - A ot experience, and temperament to carry out 
and sulls this matter up appropri the type of distinguished research now 
ately with these words : found in the field of Musicology and the 
Psychology of Learning 
There are already many answers, but 
they are so loosely organized and ob In conclusion, it should be noted 
scured that we tend to proceed in empiri that the future portends to be bright 
cal fashion. My plea is therefore for a 
more systematic organization of research, 
with plenty of freedom at the fringes of 
knowledge but with less replowing of old 
territory and fewer excursions into the Educators National Conference, are 


for research in music and music 
education. The remarks of Allen P 
Britton, president-elect of the Music 


wild unknown—all in all, a more deliber- most significant in this respect : 
ate attempt to steadily widen the circle of . 
light Research in music education promises 
no quick cure for what ails us nor any 
In a similar vein, Paul Van Bode- splendid insights which will suddenly en 
graven, Chairman of Music Educa- able us to overcome all difficulties. What 
tion, New York University, writing it does promise are the rewards of care 


+ . ful, objective contemplation of our prob- 
in a personal letter, affirmatively Se ager i 
: lems. Such contemplation may produce 


asserts that: valuable information, but, perhaps more 
important, will benefit those who engage 
There is real need for SOUND re in it by raising the standards of logic and 
search that will help us do a better job in of the validity of evidence which they in 
solving some of the problems met in the the future will apply to the problems of 
program of music teaching on all levels of our profession. Furthermore, a new body 
instruction. The present “one shot” proj of scholars and scientists in music educa 
ects which have as their chief objective, tion should be better able to serve the in 
the meeting of requirements for a degree, terests of America’s children, musically 
and which constitute the major portion speaking, in so far as these scholars can 
of research being done in our field today, meet with other members of the educa 
cannot, from their very nature, be authori tional world as intellectual equals and in 
tative enough to command the respect ac so doing can secure from music education 
corded research by mature scholars. It is the prestige and respect necessarily in- 
my feeling that universities have lagged cident to obtaining intelligent support of 
in their obligation to provide time, as our programs 


Here is the flute students and music educators have been waiting for! The 
new Artley line now provides all its flutes with the high quality professional 
feafures generally found only in the highest priced instruments. Here are a 
few of the many extras found in all Artley flutes: THE ARTLEY EMBOUCHURE 
— scientifically sculptured for tonal purity; ROLLED TONE HOLES — to elim- 
inate sticky keys and enhance the resonance of your flute; MOISTURE PROOF 
PERMA-PADS — for better response and more brilliant sound; SUPERIOR RIB 
AND POST ASSEMBLY — to assure maximum support and enduring service 
Compore these Artley features with others and you will discover that Artley 
is, by far, America’s best flute buy! 
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CONN CORPORATION, Elkhart, Indiana 
Please send me Artley Brochure 


WAME_ 
STREET 
CITY IONE STATE 


Etkhart, Indiana 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
ROBERT A. CHOATE, DEAN 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church 
Music, Theory and Composition, History and Liter- 
ature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Education. The 
3.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 
Music Education plays a prominent part in the cur- 
riculum of the Division of Music. Special emphasis is 
placed upon performance as well as teaching tech- 
niques 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant- 
hips, fellowships, catalog, write: Dean Robert A. 
Choate, Boston University School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, 
Vassachusetts. 








MANHATTAN 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


John Brownlee, Director 


Courses offered in all major fields leading to the 


BACHELOR and MASTER of 
MUSIC DEGREES 


The Manhattan School of Music 
is @ member of National Ass'n of 
Schools of Music, and Middle States 
Ass'n of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For catalog and application write to: ADMISSIONS OFFICER 
238 East 105 Street, New York 29, New York 











SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


Alexander Capurso, Director 


presents: 
André Marchal 
in three recitals 


at Five-Day Organ 
Festiwal 
July 18-22 
with lectures by 
André Marchal 
Vernon de Tar 


Walter Holtkamp 
Joseph J. McGrath 


and a Round Table 
Conference 
July 18-22 


with lectures by 
Lyle M. Nelson 
Julian DeGray 
Ernest Bacon 
André Marchal 
Philip Klein 


SUMMER SESSION 1960 
July 5—August 12 
August 15—September 16 
a comprehensive list of grad- 
uate and undergraduate courses 

in all areas of music. 


For further information write: 


Director 
Box 200, School of Music 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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Doctoral Dissertations in Musicology 


Second Edition, compiled by Helen Hewitt 


Lists 342 completed dissertations and 208 disserta- 
tions in progress. Indexed by author and subject. 
Dissertations grouped according to historical periods 
and topical classification. 86 pages. 


$2.00 per copy 


Address orders to: 


Music Teachers National Association, Inc. 
775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York 
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Every two years the six divisions of the 
Music Educators National Conference 
have special meetings to discuss profes- 
sional challenges of the individual areas 
and to plan for the respective division 
conventions. 


\RDLY was the MENC Atlantic City Biennial Convention ended before the 

Leadership Conferences f the six divisions began. The purpose of such 
n , to quote one division president, “to provide an opportunity for dis 
cussion of professional challenges and problems by leaders in music education 
within the division and, in view of these discussions, (1) to highlight needs 
and emphases for consideration in connection with the general program of the 
Conference and area of the division in particular, and (2) to recommend plans 
for the 1961 MENC division conventions 


o far two MENC divisions have sponsored leadership meetings in the | 


pien 
ul Che first of these was held April 22-23, 1960, when Eastern Division lead 
ers—more than a hundred strong—met in Washington, D .C., city of their 
convention January 13-16, 1961, marking the first time the District of Columbia 
educators will be host to a convention 
7-8, North Central Division had wide representatio1 


ference in Columbus, Ohio, where their convention wil 


196] he Ohio Music Education Association is foregoing Workshop sessions at the 


with the MENC Division in one big meeting Eastern Division leadership conference 


ferences for the remaining four divisions will be: Southwesteri 


\lbuquerque, New Mexico Vorthwestern—September 16-17 


ashington; Southern—September 23-25, Athens, Geo 


Gila 


Santa Monica, California; September 30-Octobet 


Official group at the North Central planning meeting (top picture First row, 
Kenneth R. Keller, director of music, Columbus (Ohio) schools; Donald Helzer, 
président, Nebraska; E. Lawrence Barr, president, Michigan; Mary Tolbert, MENC 
second vice-president; B. Lloyd Hammond, president, North Dakota; Charles H. 
Benner, president, Ohio. Second row, Gene Morlan, MENC staff; Neal E. Glenn, 
North Central second vice-president; William R. Sur, North Central first vice- 
president; Francis Rudy’, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio; 
Clifton A jurmeister, North Central president; Roger O. Hornig, representing 
Wisconsin and NIMA( G. Richard Hess, president, Music Industry Council. Back 
row, Frank W. Hill, American String Teachers Association; Paul Behm, president, 
Iowa; E. Arthur Hill, president, Illinois; Charles A. Henzie, president, Indiana; 
William B. McBride, MENC first vice-president; Curtis Hansen, president, Minnesota 


Official group at Eastern planning meeting (second picture): First row, Elizabeth 
R. Wood, president, New Jersey; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Eastern Division second vice 
president; Anna M. Crouse, president, Maine; Mary R. Lane, president, Connecticut; 
Evelyn D. Springstead, president, Vermont; Edwin F. Englehart, president, Delaware 
Second row, Gene Morlan, MENC staff; Howard Hovey, president, New York; Joseph 
Hern, vice-president, Rhode Island; Howard A. Nettleton, president, Massachusetts; 
Maurice C. Whitney, Eastern Division president; Lawson J. Cantrell*, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, D. C.; Bernard L. Walton, president, District 
of Columbia; Elwood S. Miller, president, Pennsylvania; William Elwell, president, 
New Hampshire; Emile H. Serposs, president, Maryland. 


Workshop sessions at the 
North Central Division 
xy chairmen of North Central and Eastern Divisi conventio leadership conference 


*Directing 
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1. American Federation of Musicians Code. Adopted 
American Federation of Musicians, Music Educators National Conference 
and American Association of School Administrators Single copy free 
Vuantity prices on request 


2. Afro-American Music. A brief analysis of the sources and develop 
nent of jazz music, with a historical chart devised by author William H 
Tallmadge. 1957. 8 pp. 25« 


Awards. See “Grants and Awards 


3. Balance in Education, Let's Keep Our, by Lyman V. Ginger, Past 
President of the National Education Association of the United States. Single 
copy Sc; per dozen 35c 


Basie Concepts in Music Education, published as Volume I of the Fifty 

sth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education prepared 
by a committee representing the MEN( ul the NSSI Thurber Madison 
cloth $4.00 Send order to 
Chicago 37, Ill 


chairman, 1958 175 pp. Paper cover $3.25 


University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Av 
4. Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of business prac 
tice and relations for music educators Prepared by the Music Industry 
Council! of MEN( Includes helpful list of names and addresses of pub 
lishers, manufacturers, etc Single copy free to any music teacher or student 
of music education. Send request to MEN( 


Careers Music. A useful four-page brochure sponsored jointly 
I Musi Teachers National Association, Inc the National Association of 
Schools of Music, and the Music Ex itors National Conference Availat 
Revised ,959 


p k each: 10 to 4° nie cach; SO or more copies Sc 


from the offices of any one of the three organizations 


Careers in Music Teaching. ‘ yur ture a Teacher of Music 
Schools 


6 Child's Bill of Rights in Music, The. meaning of the 

MENC 5s a Music for every child; ever d for Adopted a 

' esolut the MENC at the 1950 biennial convention. Four 
100 $2 Joze n ; 


Musical De velopme nt of the. M 


Classroom Teacher, 
, Deals with pre-service 


levelopment 


wavs whereby this 


Cempetition Fe stival Materials. 
ind M l 


8. Creative Arts in Education. 
ft \ i ASsac f 
I ; " ¥ Spe 


Fours and Fives, Music cor. rep or 


hool 


Grants and Awards in the Field of Music, 
Everett Timm \ directory of assistan 


Educati« 
awards 
9S7. Planographed 43 plus 2 pp. and cove 


commissions 


Group Activities, Cuiding Principles for School Music. 


ommittee representing the North ¢ t Association of Coll 


Cor 


1947 by the 


® 16. 


rTEACHER EDUCATION 


Secondary Schools, the Contest and Activities Committee of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, and the MENC. 1957. 8 pp. 25c. 


12. Handbook on l6mm Films for Music Education, prepared by Lilla 
Belle Pitts, 1948-1951. Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful 
suggestions. 1952. 72 pp. and cover. Included: “An Alphabetical Listing 
of 16mm. Music Films,” 1958 report of Committee on Films, Film Strips and 
Slides, Earl Houts, chairman. Prepared for Commission IX (Music in Media 
of Mass Communication). 48 pp. Total price $1.50. 


13. Higher Education, Music in, by Robert A. Choate. Information con- 
cerning positions open in the music profession and opportunities in the field of 
music education. 8 pp. Single copy 35c postpaid. 10 or more copies 20c 
each, plus postage 


14. International Understanding? How Can Music Promote. Prepared 
by Vanett Lawler, executive secretary of the MENC. 1957 reprint from an 
article published in the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, December 1956. 8 pp. 50c 


Prepared by the MENC 
Elwyn Carter, chairman 


15. Music Buildings, Rooms and Equipment. 
Committee on Music Rooms and Equipment, 
1955. 96 pp., looseleaf, 113 illus. $4.50 


Music Education in a Changing World. Report for Commission 
VIII (Music in the Community, Max Kaplan, chairman). 1958. 60 pp. and 
$1.00 


cover 


Music Educators Journal. See under heading “Periodicals.” 


17. Music for Everybody. A valuable handbook and manual for those 
nterested in community-wide music promotion and organization. 32 pages 
of illustrations. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00 


18. Music in American Education (Source Book II). Source material for 
all areas and levels of music education, for music educators, students of 
music education and administrators. Edited by Hazel Nohavec Morgan 
1955. 384 pp. Flexible board cover. $4.75 

Music Lists. See “Competition Materials and “fusic Lists.” 

19. National Anthem of the United States of America, The Code for the. 
Recommendations applying to all modes of civilian performance of The Star 
Spangled Banner. Printed in a four-page leaflet with the authorized “service 
version” in A-flat (words and music). Single copy Sc; per dozen copies, 
3Sc; per hundred, $2.00 

“Piano in the Schools.” 


Piano Instruction. See under heading 


Preschool and Kindergarten. See “Music for Fours and Fives.” 


20. Program for Music Education, Outline of a. Prepared by the Music 
Education Research Council and adopted by the MENC at its 1940 meeting 
Revised 1951. Four-page leaflet. Sc. Quantity prices on request 


21. Public Relations, The Music Teacher and. Prepared for Commis- 
sion Il (Music in General School Administration) by the Committee on 
Public Relations in Music Education. Edward J. Hermann, chairman. 1958 
48 pp. Paper cover. $1.00 


” 


Research in Music Education, Journal of. See heading “Periodicals. 
22. Secondary Schools, The Music Curriculum in. Prepared for Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals Bulletin by MEN‘ 
committee, Frances M. Andrews, Chairman. MENC reprint. 1959. 115 
pp. $2.25 


Music Educators Journal 





23. Secondary Schools, Music Education in the. Recommendations per- 
taining to music in the secondary schools. (Report of the Activities Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Adopted 1951.) 12 pp. 15c per 
copy 

24. Senior High School, Music in the. Prepared by Commission VI, 
(Music in the Senior High School) Wayne S. Hertz, Chairman 1959 
112 pp. $2.25 


25. Singing in the Schools. Three monographs prepared for Commission 
II (Standards of Music Literature and Performance) by the Committee on 
Literature and Interpretation of Music for Choral Organizations, Helen M 
Hosmer, chairman. Titles: “Small Vocal Ensembles,” “Assembly Singing,” 
“Choral Music in the Junior High School and Its Relation to the Adolescent 
with Particular Reference to Boys’ Voices.” 1958. 32 pp. and cover. 50c 


26. Supervision and Administration in the Schools, Music. A _ report 
of the Music Education Research Council. 32 pp. 1949. 50c 


Includes sample of written test for student con 
Quantity prices on request 


27. Student Conductors. 
ductors. 1957. 3 pp. Single copy 20c 


28. Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools. Valuable source 
of information for high school counselors and students considering music 
teaching as a vocation. Revised 1959. By William R. Sur. 8 pp. 30c post- 
paid. 10 or more copies 20c each plus postage. Over 51, 18c each plus 
postage 


° 


String Instruction Program in Music Educasion, The. A series of reports 
issued by the MENC Committee on String Instruction in the Schools, Gilbert 
Waller, general chairman 


29. String Instruction Program No. I (SIP I). Chapters: (1) The Impor 
tance of Strings in Music Education. (2) String Instrument Study and Play 
ing. (3) Improvement in Teacher Training Curricula in Strings. (4) Basic 
Principles of String Playing as Applied to String Class Teaching. (5) 
Minimum Standards for String Instruments in the Schools. 1957. 24 pp 
cover. 75c 

30. String Teachers, Bibliography for (SIP II) Albert Wassell and 
Walter Haderer. 1957. Planographed. 16 pp. and cover. SOc 


31. String Teacher and Music Dealer Relations and Problems (SIP III) 
By John Shepard and Subcommittee. 1957. 12 pp. and cover. S0c 

32. Recruiting Strings in the Schools (SIP IV). By William Hoppe and 
Subcommittee 1957 Planographed 7 pp. and cover 50c In same 
pamphlet with SIP V 

Interesting String Majors in Music Education (SIP V). By Gerald Doty 
and Subcommittee. 1957. Planographed. 3 pp. Included in pamphlet with 
SIP IV, the price of which is 50c 

33. Why have a String Program? (SIP VI). By Markwood Holmes and 
Subcommittee. Planographed. 7 pp. and cover. S50c. Included with SIP 
Vil 

Selection and Care of a String Instrument, The (SIP VII). By Frank Hill 
and Subcommittee 1957. Planographed. 8 pp. Included with SIP VI 
the price of which is 50c 

34. Double Bass Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP VIII). By Edward 
Krolick. 1957. Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. 50c 

35. Cello Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP IX). By Louis Potter, Jr 
1957. Planographed. 14 pp. and cover. Sic 


36. Violin Playing, Basic Principles of (SIP X). By Paul Rolland 
60 engraved examples and illustrations. 1959. 56 pp. and cover. $1.50 


A suggested list for High Schools and Colleges 
Howard A. Murphy, Chairman 


37. Contemporary Music. 
Prepared by a Committee of the MENC 
1959. 32 pp. 75Sc. 

Films for Music Education, Handbook of 16 mm. See under “Films.” 


Hazel Kinscella 
Paper cover, sewed 


38. Index to Americana in the “Musical Quarterly.” 


Fall, 1958 (Vol. VI, No. 2) issue of JRME 1Sl pp 
binding. Single copies $3.00 


39. Music Education Materials—A Selected Bibliography. A Music 
Education Research Council report prepared by a special committee under 
the chairmanship of Earl E. Beach. Published as an issue of the Journal of 
Research in Music Education. Vol. VII, No. |. 1959. 158 pp. Paper cover 
sewed binding. Single copy price, $3.00 


40. Research Studies in Music Education, Bibliography of. 1932-1948 
Some 2,000 titles representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council 1949. 119 pp. Paper cover 
sewed binding. $2.00 


41. Research Studies in Music Education, 1949-1956, Bibliography of. 
Prepared by William S. Larson. Published as the 1957 Fall issue of the 
Journal of Research in Music Education. Includes more than 2,000 titles not 
contained in 1932-1948 compilation 1958 165 pp. Paper cover, sewed 
binding. $3.00 


String Teachers, Bibliography for. See under “Strings 
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PIANO IN THE SCHOOLS 


42. Keyboard Experience and Piano Class Instruction. (Piano in the 
Classroom.) A guide and aid for all who are concerned with teaching or 
curriculum planning. Edited by William R. Sur. 1957. 48 pp. and cover. 
$1.00 

43. Music Begins with the Piano. An illustrated brochure presenting 
opinions of leading educators regarding the importance of piano in music 
education. MENC Committee on Piano Instruction in the Schools, Robert 
Pace, chairman. 1958. 8 pp. and cover. 10c. 

44. Piano in School. For administrators, teachers and parents; by Ray- 
mond Burrows. 1949. 16 pp. 25c 

15. Teaching Piano Classes, Handbook for. A valuable treatise dealing 
with all phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 

46. Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School superintendents, 
directors and teachers tell how piano classes were put in operation in their 
schools. 1951. 31 pp. S0c 


COMPETITION MATERIALS AND MUSIK 
* 


LISTS 


47. Adjudication, Standards of. This is the completed section on adjudi- 
cation of music competition-festivals in preparation for the NIMAC Manual 
on Interscholastic Activities in Music. 1954. Mimeographed. 9 pp. and 
paper cover. 25c 

Official Adjudication Forms. Special forms for each of 17 contest cate- 
gories for use in competitions and festivals. (National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission of MENC.) See complete listing below. 


48. Miscellaneous Ensembles, Selective Music Lists (not standard com- 
binations), Strings, Woodwinds, Brasswinds, Percussion. 1959. Prepared for 
Commission I] (Standards of Music Literature and Performance) by the 
Committee on Literature and Interpretation of Music for Instrumental 
Ensembles, George Waln, Chairman. $1.50 


49. Selective Music Lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, Choral 
Groups. Prepared by NIMAC. 1958. 48 pp. and cover $1.50. 


50. Selective Music Lists for Instrumental and Vocal Solos, Instru- 
mental Ensembles. Prepared by NIMAC. 1957. 96 pp. and cover. $1.50 
(Vocal ensembles are not included.) 


Guide to the organization, management and 


51. Sight Reading Contests. 
bands, orchestras, choruses. 


adjudication of sight reading contests for 
NIMAC, 1954. 14 pp. and paper cover. 25c 


52. Official Adjudication Forms. The forms listed below are new with 
one exception (Student Conductors). Three of them, Instrumental Ensemble 

String (SIE-15), Choral—Small Ensemble (VE-16) and Marching Band 
Inspection Sheet (MBIS-17), represent categories not previously available. 
The others are revisions of previously existing forms. Printed on a variety 
of colored paper, the new sheets are also punched for loose-leaf filing. The 
forms have been considerably simplified and all statistical data is concentrated 
in one section. The Marching Band Inspection Sheet provides on the back 
a diagram of a 200-piece band (10 files by 20 ranks) for locating specific 
offenders in posture, uniform, state of instrument or personal appearance 
Band directors may wish to use these forms for their weekly inspections 
Most of the forms will have many classroom uses 


Prices postpaid: 75c for one full set of 17. Quantity prices in any assort- 
ment: per dozen 60c; per 100 $3.00; 1,000 or more 10% discount 


B-1 Band 

SRBO-2 Sight Reading—Band or Orchestra 
0so0-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
sC4 Student Conductor 

MB-5 Marching Band 

DM-6 Twirling—Solo or Ensemble 
V-7 Choral—Large Group 

SRV-38 Sight Reading—Choral 

vs-9 Vocal Solo 

PSEBO.-10 Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
WIs-11 Wind Instrument Solo 

SIS-12 String Instrument Solo 

WIE-13 instrumental Ensemble—Wind 
PHS-14 Piano or Harp Solo 

SIE-15 Instrumental Ensemble—String 
VE-16 Choral—Small Ensemble 
MBIS-17 Marching Band Inspection Sheet 


ERIODICALS 


53. Musie Educators Journal. National official magazine of the MENC 
Included with active, special active and student membership dues. Separate 
subscription $3.50 per year. Single copy 65c. Foreign subscription $4.00 


54. Journal of Research in Musie Education. Two issues each year 
(Spring and Fall). Subscription: One year (two issues) $3.75; two years 
(four issues) $6.75. When included with special active membership dues 


$2.00 


State Music Education Periodicals. Official magazines of the respective 


federated state units of the MENC See complete list in current issue of 
Official Directory which will be sent on request 


55. Copyright Agreement Forms I and Il. Recommended by the College 
Band Directors National Association, Music Publishers Protective Association 
and Music Publishers Association. Single copy free; dozen 35c; 100 $2.00 
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THE millikin university 
; school of music 


NEW ENGLAND decatur, illinois 
CONSERVATORY bechelor's and master's degrees in music education 


—— ; ati bachelor of music 
A COLLEGE OF MUSIC majors in all applied fields, 

theory and composition 
and sacred music 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President master of music fall semester registration 
majors in all applied fields. september 12, 1960 


\ theory and composition 
' > > 
BACHELOR AND MASTER f graduate assistantships address dean harry b. welliver 


MUSIC DEGREES 








in All Fields 


DIPLOMA AND ARTIST'S DIPLOMA Singing Cily Announces , 
eeepc A SUMMER WORKSHOP SUMMER 


IN THE CHORAL ART WORKSHOPS 


FACULTY includes Principals of the Hilltop Lodge, Downington, Pa 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 





August 19 September 2 for 


FETIOrMENG OF QARteatens Includes Faculty Elaine Brown, Julius Herford, Vocal—Choral Teachers 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA William Smith, Assistant Conductor, 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA Philadelphia Orchestra offered by the 
SYMPHONIC. WIND ENSEMBLI For further information write NATION AL ASSOCIATION 


ORATORIO CHORUS “Singing City”, ° - 7 a 
4 CAPPELLA CHOIR Clubwomen’s Center, Gimbels, Phila. 5, Pa. of TEACHERS of SINGING 


CHAMBER SINGERS 
ER i of North Mi 
OPERA KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS Gea idicas Gene 
July 17 through 22. Chairman 











Monotone Problem Solved 


All children, including Moenetones, now may be 
trained easily to sing in true pitch before they 
nd scholarshiy enter First Grade. Miss Gene Abraham's system, 
which she used with marked success as Kindergar- Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
DT ; . ten teacher in the Chicago l’ublic Schools, is avail 
290 EXUNTINGTON AVENUE able in convenient book form entitled Starting July 31 through August 5. Co nan 

- a be from Seratech at $1.00 per copy. Published by . T 

BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS JOHN MARKERT & Co. Muste Publishers, 141 ' 
| West 15th St.. New York |i, N. Y ——— 
University of Montona, Missoula 


July 31 through August 5. Che 


Unive 


ane U 


wen Baker 











Montana 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC a 


- West Chester, Pa. 
A College of Music, Drama and Dance August 14 through 19. Cha 


D Feasterv 





Albert Aiphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass 
lowa State University, Ames 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music August 21 through 26. Chairman 
R hard lo State 


Koupa we 


Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 

Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. serait 

degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including ° 

members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. agg RM v—— 
able ‘at very reasonable cost. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. Currtentum: All expects of singing for 
Summer Term Fall Term every level! of teaching. Nationally known 


June-Aug Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 19 faculty members 





For additional information, write 
chairman of any workshop, or 
GEORGE COX 
Director of Workshops 


AM 
CAR N E G | E SUMMER STUDY NATS, Music Drama Center, 


College of Fine Arts Lawrence College, 
. Appleton, Wisconsin 

















Programs leading to Master of Fine Arts degrees in 
Music and in Music Education. Courses in Applied Music, 
Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration, Choral Liter- 
ature, and Music Education. Also Pre-College Sessions WANTED—A copy of the Music 
for high school students in String Orchestra and Band. : F 
Educators Journal issue of 


Write: Director of Summer Session April, 1942. Write MENC, if you 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. can help. 
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Washington State University 


newsletter a es 


f &- SIXTEEN PICTURES printed in this Newsletter, the final Kansas student members enrolled at the 1960 meeting of the 
installment of the season, bring to a close the 1960-196] Kansas Music Education Association in Lawrence. Left to right 
student members’ photograph gallery. It is expected that a su Kenneth Forsyth, Southwestern College, Winfield; Marion Sum 
ceeding issue of the MEJ will carry additional 1960-1961 pictures  merville, Emporia State; John Hall, Wichita University; Mary 
received after the printing of this issue, as well as notes and ré¢ Pickenpaugh, Ottawa University; Bruce Gardner, Kansas Uni 
ports held over for later printing. The complete roster of 377 versity, Lawrence; and KMEA state student members counselor, 
MENC Student Chapters is in the four pages following the Howard White, Ottawa University. (The first named is vice 

pictures. All MENC members applaud the final membership et president of his chapter, the next five are chapter presidents.) 
rollment report, which totals 9,527 student members—an all This issue of the JourNAL is mailed to student members at 
time record their respective home residence addresses in accordance with 
The names of the sponsors of all chapters, including th custom. Student members who enrolled as seniors the past school 
pictured on these pages, are included in the accompanying chi year will receive from the headquarters office a special communi 
ster, which gives the name of the institution, chapter serial cation regarding their transfer to full active membership status, 

and membership total in each instance and their plans for the coming school year 

worthy of special note that the picture at the lower rig] The MENC officers and staff join in best wishes for the vaca- 


Kansas Chapter tie ' were among the && tion period 


David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee Members Chapter 414, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, 
Chapter 138 with guest Sigmund Spaeth 


Alma College, Alma, Michigan, Chapter 97 Kansas Chapter Officers at KMEA Convention. (See story.) 
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(Sam jy tgelu yy yelp, 


Colorado State College, Greeley, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, 
Chapter 67 Chapter 65 


roar 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois, 
Chapter 108 Chapter 160 


Ohio University, Athens, Chapter 231 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Above: Nebraska State College, Chadron, 
Chapter 205 Chapter 200 


Institute, Richmond, Virginia, Below: Northwestern State College, Alva, Ok‘ahoma, 
; Chapter 436 


_ = 
Ne. ' 











MENC STUDENT CHAPTER ROSTER + 1959-1960 


The roster of MENC Student Member Chapters for the 1959-1960 school year is presented 
in these pages. Under the name of each institution will be i»und the name of the chapter 
faculty sponsor. The chapter serial number follows the name of the institution, while the 
figures in parentheses indicate the number of student members enrolled during the 1959-1960 
school year. Total student fea my iy ed the year on April 30, was 9,527, representing 376 


institutions of higher learning in the 


nited States and Canada. On the basis of previous 


experience, approximately 1700 graduates who take teaching positions for the 1960-1961 
school year will be transferred to active membership status . . . Institutions interested in 


the MENC Student Membership = =~ 
NC 


enrollment forms by writing the 


secure additional information and necessary 
eadquarters Office, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 


Washington 6, D.C. Student Members should be enrolled for the 1960-1961 school year not 
later than November 15, 1960, to be certain of receiving the complete volumes of the Music 
. Educators Journal and the official State Publication. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama College, Chapter 177, Montevallo (17) 
Katherine Farrah 

Alabama +p gy — etn, Chapter 303, Auburn (4) 
Charles A. Ben 

Howard colle. © Chagher 311, Birmingham (12) 
Ka Martinson 

Jacksonville State College, Chapter 133, Jacksonville (14) 
Esther S. Baab 

Talladega College, Chapter 294, Talladega (7) 
Frank Harrison 

Troy State College, Chapter 332, Troy (23) 
Olivia Rainer 

University of Alabama, Chapter 293, University (35) 
Edward H. Cleino 


ALASKA 


University of Alaska, Chapter 139, College (15) 
Roxie Bergh 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Chapter 263, Flagstaff (15) 
Eldon A. Ardrey 
Arizona State University, Chapter 163, Tempe (18) 
Eugene P. Lombardi 
University of Arizona, Chapter 165, Tucson (53) 
C . Hartsell 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas Polytechnic College, Chapter 387, Russellville (7) 
John H. Wainwright 

Arkansas State College, Chapter 279, State College (25) 
Mary Elizabe Beck 

——s — Teachers College, Chapter 395, Conway (8) 

ue Eva: 

— Baptist C College, Chapter 470, Arkadelphia (20) 
James T. Luck 

University of Arkansas, Chapter 90, Fayetteville (16) 
Catherine McHugh 


CALIFORNIA 


Biola College, Chapter 244, La Mirada (30) 
J. Justin Gray 
Chico State College, Chapter 216, Chico (18) 
Farrell D. Madsen 
Coll of The Holy Names, Chapter 403, Oakland (8) 
Sister M. Theresa Ajwes 
College of the Pacific, Chapter 95, Stockton (29) 
leanor Short Norton 
Fresno State College, Chapter 4, Fresno (5) 
B. M. Bakkegard 
—— State College, Chapter 126, Arcata (16) 
— . Glende 
Immaculate Heart College, Chapter 304, Los Angeles (10) 
Sister Mary Matthias 
Long Beach State College, Chapter 273, Long Beach (11) 
Robert W. Winslow 
Los Angeles State College, Chapter 330, Los Angeles (25) 
Patti Schliestett 
Marymount College, Chapter 431, Los Angeles (10) 
“Margaret S. Goldie 
Mount Saint Mary’s College, Chapter 313, Los Angeles (7) 
Sister Lillian Marie 
Occidental College, Chapter 129, Los Angeles (11) 
Olaf M. Frodsham 
Pacific Union College, Chapter 339, Angwin (6) 
Melvin S. Hill 
ey State a Chapter 207, Sacramento (19) 
iola Boekelheide 
San _ State nem Chapter 34, San Diego (25) 
Richard C. 
San Fernando Valley State College, Chapter 404, Northridge (8) 
Mary L. Reilly 
San Francisco State College, Chapter 25, San Francisco (33) 
Robert Anderson 
San Jose City College, Chapter 140, San Jose (6) 
Vincent Carter 
San Jose State College, Chapter 108, San Jose (46) 
Russell M. Harrison 
Stanford University, Chapter 93, Stanford (9) 
Wolfgan ng Kuhn 
University of Califoria, Chapter 11, Los Angeles (15) 
Mary Van Deman 


University of Redlands, Chapter 152, Redlands (10) 
Edward C. Tritt 

University of Southern California, Chapter 36, Los Angeles (36) 
Ralph E. Rush 

Whittier College, sae 352, Whittier (8) 
Eugene M. Riddi 


CANADA 


University of Toronto, Chapter 109, Toronto (9) 
obert A. Rosevear 


COLORADO 
—_— a College, Chapter 78, Alamosa (13) 


Campbe 

Colorado State College, Chapter 67, Greeley (58) 
John Fluke. 

Colorado State University, Chapter 211, Fort Collins (5) 
Edward D. Anderson ; 

Mesa Junior College, Sengtee 457, Grand Junction (15) 
Darre . Blackbur: 

Northeastern Junior College, Chapter 368, Sterling (3) 
W. J. Fredling 

University of Colorado, Chapter 104, Boulder (64) 
Alden McKinley 


CONNECTICUT 
Danbury State Teachers College, Chapter 214, Danbury (63) 
Richard C. Ritscher ; 
University of Bridgeport, Chapter 411, Bridgeport (14) 
W. Earl Sauerwein 
University of icut, Chapter 314, Storrs (20) 
John Schuster 
Hartt College of Music, Chapter 227, Hartford (66) 
Rose H. Mende 


DELAWARE 
Delaware State College, Chapter 369, Dover (6) 
James E. Williams 
University of Delaware, Chapter 48, Newark (1) 
Elizabeth F. Crook 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Howard University, Chapter 367, Washington, D. C. (45) 
R. Louise Burge 


FLORIDA 

Florida A. and M. College, Chapter 397, Tallahassee (57) 
Leonard C. Bowie 

Florida Southern College, Chapter 256, Lakeland (14) 
Paul A. Leeman 

Florida State University, Chapter 137, Tallahassee (24) 
Lois L. Schnoor 

Stetson University, Shagter 132, DeLand (24) 
Veronica D. 

University of Florida, “Chapter 257, Gainesville (15) 
Ouida Fay Pau 

University of Miata, Chapter 128, Coral Gables (35) 
Harriet Nordholm 

University of Tampa, Chapter 230, Tampa (13) 
Lyman Wiltse 


GEORGIA 
Ber 4A College, Chapter 190, Mt. Berry (3) 


M. Savige 
h sa College, » Chapter 452 oe, Adem (18) 
ingsw 
Georgia — —e. = 333, Atlanta (13) 
Richard E. Sie 
LaGrange Dg ~ Chapter 459, LaGrange (9) 
Albe toutamire 
University of Georgia, Chapter 123, Athens (41) 


. J. Newman 
Wesleyan College, Chapter 282, Macon (37) 
William A. Hoppe 


IDAHO 


Northwest Nazarene College, Chapter 419, Nampa (5) 
Deloris B. Waller 

University of Idaho, Chapter 290, Moscow (35) 
Elwyn Schwartz 
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ILLINOIS 
Augustana College, Chapter 270, Rock Island (19) 
John R. Leach 
Bradley University, Chapter 86, Peoria (20) 
Kent Campbell 
Carthage College, Chapter 316, Carthage (8) 
Samuel Brick 2 ! 
Chicago Conservatory of Music, Chapter 5, Chicago (13) 
Vincent F. Malek 
Chicago Musical College, Chapter 23, Chicago (47) 
Victor H. Hardt 
Chicago Teachers College, Chapter 259, Chicago (2) 
Sylvan D. Ward : 
DePaul University School of Music, Chapter 253, Chicago (27) 
Marjorie Kenny 
Eastern Illinois University, Chapter 160, Charleston (74) 
Maurice Allard and George Westcott 
Greenville College, Chapter 75, Greenville (23) 
James E B hee 
Illinoia State Normal University, Chapter 30, Normal (60) 
Leslie M “Isted 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Chapter 57, Bloomington (37) 
farner M. Chance 
Knox College, Chapter 52, Galesburg (9) 
Creston Klingman 
MacMurray College, Chapter 370, Jacksonville (19) 
Henry E. Busche 
Millikan University, Chapter 112, Decatur (21) 
Roger Miller 
Mundelein College, Chapter 88, Chicago (7) 
Sister Mary Christiane 
National College of Education, Chapter 429, Evanston 
Marjorie i Hunter 
North Central College, Chapter 250, Naperville (7) 
Marian H. Schap 
rth Park College, Chapter 217, Chicago (7) 
Rudolph Helin 
Northwestern University, Chapter 358, Evanston (52) 
Clifton Burmeister 
Olivet Nazarene College, Chapter 178, Kankakee (12) 
Harlow E. Hopkins 
Rosary College, Chapter 335, River Forest (2) 
Mary Dominick 
Southern Illinois University, Chapter 274, Alton (21) 
Lieoyd G. Blakely 
Southern Illinois University, Chapter 92, Carbondale (25) 
Robert E. Thomas 
University of Illinois, Chapter 164, Urbana (50) 
Marilyn Pflederer 
Wheaton College, Chapter 360, Wheatom (22) 
Russell H. Platz 


(8) 


INDIANA 
Anderson College, Chapter 479, Anderson (17) 
I. Marie Leia 
Ball State Teachers College, Chapter 73, Muncie (17) 
Margaretta A. Carey 
Butler University, Chapter 70, Indianapolis (40) 
Tohn K. Colbert 
DePauw University, Chapter 71, Greencastle (9) 
Dan H. Hanna 
Evansville College, Chapter 127, Evansville (23) 
Betty M. Kanable 
Goshen College, Chapter 390, Goshen (7) 
James A. Miller 
Grace Theological Seminary, Chapter 144, Winona Lake (5) 
Donald E. Ogden 
Indiana Central College, Chapter 53, Indianapolis (22) 
Victor Danek 
Indiana University, Chapter 46-A, Bloomingon (14) 
Madison 
Indiana State Teachers College, Chapter 45, Terre Haute (62) 
James Barnes 
Indiana University, Chapter 46, Bloomington (42) 
Dorothy Kelley 
Manchester College, Chapter 9, N. Manchester (16) 
Dennis K. Rohbrs 
St. Mary's College, Chapter 435, Notre Dame (14) 
Sister Eleanor Marie 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Chapter 72, Saint Mary-of-the 
Woods (8) 
Sister Marie Brendan 
Valparaiso University, Chapter 285, Valparaiso (26) 
Mary S. Myers 


IOWA 
Buena Vista College, Chapter 28, Storm Lake (17) 
W. B. Green 
Clarke College, Chapter 191, Dubuque (17) 
Sister Mary Matilde 
y¢ College, Chapter 354, Cedar Rapids (11) 
Patricia M eilly 
Cornell College Chapter 83, Mt. Vernon (8) 
Delinda Roggeasac 
Drake University, Chapter 29, Des Moines (43) 
Stanford Huishizer 
Grinnell College, Chapter 378, Grinnell (6) 
Charles L. Loackenbill 
Towa State Teachers College, Chapter 35, Cedar Falls (43) 
John W. Mitchell 
Simpson College, Chapter 47, Indianola (13) 
ruce N. Degan 
State University of Iowa, Chapter 40, Iowa City (33) 
Neal Glenn 
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BEWARE OF THE MAN 


rQNuis prece comes after reading Wil- 
| liam M. Lamers’ article, “The Two 
Kinds of Music,” in the February-March 
issue of Music Epvucators JourRNAI! 
Whether it will turn out to be a rebuttal, 
sequel or supplement, I'm not sure, but 
perhaps a little of each 

Certainly | am in strong agreement with 
many of Mr. Lamers’ more general points 
about enthusiastic, sincere and effective 
music teaching. But, like being against 
sin, it is easy to be in favor of these 
things in principle 

I'd like to relate a bit of farewell ad 
vice I received from Rev. Robert F. Weis- 
kotten when I was moving from his com 
munity. He said, “Dick, always beware 
f the man who acts as if he has God 
tucked in his vest pocket - 

And after twelve years ot close associ- 
ation with music education, I think the 


} 


field would benefit greatly by adopting a 


similar attitude of | 


who acts as he had all of music tucked 


his vest pocket 


emg wary ot anyone 


he vocal music specialist preaches 
hat everyone should learn to sing; the 
nstrumentalist declaims that music isn't 
here until everybody plays an 
at least a toy flute; the opera 


a balanced repertory at 


these are healthy and 
enthusiasms, and the enthusi 

e people who will make things 

in this world. But we get into 
s arguments when these people try 
importance of their own 

mily they had the 


at good music is 


+ 


appears to me that Mr. Lamers has 
ittitude. He divides all of the wealth 
he world’s music into two categories 
popular,” which he flatly labels 
’ all the rest is “good” or “great.” 
I cannot remember anyone saying it quite 
that bluntly before, but the attitude is 
familiar 
Contradicting himself, he later says, “I 
should add that some popular music prob- 
ably will survive because it is good art.’ 
Presumably, the inference we are to 
draw is that, even if it’s good art, let's 
not perform it now. Let's wait until it's 
lost all its immediacy and can be termed 


a period piece, like Haydn's Musical 
Clocks or Bach's Coffee Cantata. 

The greatest exception that I take to 
Mr. Lamers’ article is his lack of specifics 
The only music he refers to by name is 
Schumann's /]l'underjahr songs, and he 
says that these would not go over very big 
with a ten-year-old boy. He does not say 
what would 

Perhaps Mr. Lamers’ complaint is 
against the current Rock and Roll lunatic 
fringe in popular music, and from per- 
sonal preference, I'd probably agree with 
him if he stated the chapter and verse 
But when he takes the whole of American 
popular music and calls it bad, which was 
the point of his title and opening blast, his 
non-specificness becomes a serious fault 

What about Leonard Bernstein? Does 
his interest and participation in popular 
music performance conflict with his under 
standing and competence in the symphonic 
field? Not so that you can notice it 

No, a music teacher needs freedom to 
follow his enthusiasms, not “dictation 
from the top.” Some music teachers should 
never try to teach a popular song, but 
they can still teach a lot of music. Others 
couldn't sing an old fa-la-la-la-la madrigal 
with a straight face, yet they can teach 
a lot of music with “Sixteen Tons,” 
“Wonderful Copenhagen,” and “The 
Happy Wanderer.” 

Personally, I can testify that the con 
tact with intelligent musicians who work 
with all varieties of musical styles has 
tremendously increased my understanding 
of the classics as the “living art” of pre 
vious eras. | recommend it as an intellec- 
tual discipline, and I can guarantee that 
it increases the enjoyment of all music. I 
only regret that not one of my teachers 
in school was able to introduce me to 
the vigorous demands and intricate subtle 
ties of our uniquely American popular 


music + 


Historically, there is an explanation for 
this condition. For years, America im 
ported its “concert field” talent from 
Europe. The great conductors, instru 
mentalists and singers came from Europe 
They had had no contact with American 
popular music activities in their youth so 
they performed what they knew and loved 

the European repertory. We must be 
sincerely grateful for their contribution. 

Quite naturally, these great European 
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artists became teachers in our music 
schools and conservatories. They taught 
what they knew with contagious enthusi- 
asm. So, for many years, we had rootless 
wonders coming out of our colleges and 
conservatories. They were born and raised 
in America, but their musical superstruc- 
ture came straight from Rome, Paris, 
Berlin and Moscow. In the course of this 
disjointed education, most of them dis 
owned and became embarrassed about 
their native heritage 

But Leonard Bernstein is not the last 
of his kind. More and more, American 
musicians are gaining the confidence nec- 
essary to achieve a balanced view of the 
whole world of music. American popular 
music is here to stay. Ignoring it will not 
make it go away, and music teachers will 
miss many excellent teaching opportuni- 
ties by ignoring it. 

$e discriminating, by all means. Love 
this piece of music and despise that one, 
but for honest reasons, please. Beware of 
the man who acts as if he has all of mnsit 
tucked in his vest pocket; it’s bigger 
than all of us put together 

-Richard Lindroth, Shawnee Press, 

, Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


» 
How to Beat 


Trauma of the Timpani 


VIE HEART WENT out to Gordon 
| Grindstaff’s “Drumstick Saga” in 
the March Music Educators Journal 
Concerning Perry. Paradiddle’s difficulty 
with the 


surmise that he was either not a resident 
of the Wilmette area, or was born some 


osmosis theory,” I can only 


forty years too lat 

There was a small town near Wilmette, 
as I recall, name of Chicago, which had a 
little combo called the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. There were three drummers 
thereunto appertaining in the Twenties 
Bohumir Vesely, Max Wintrich, and Jo- 
sef Zettelmann, who, while they never 
achieved the fame of Gene Krupa, still re- 
mained pretty fair executants. Wintrich, 
who passed by the job of | (y Leedy’s 
factory superintendent in favor of a sym 
phon career, was active between 1900 
and about 1932. Zettelmann was the tim 
panist than whom there was whomer 
from 1891 to 1930. Vesely was a cymbal 
player's cymbal player. He was still stalk 


e 
g the woods around Mundelein when 
g 


l 

last I heard of him in 1957 

Had Perry been present at some of the 
Chicago Symphony's concerts between 
1922 and 1940, with his ears washed, he 
might have been able to avoid trauma of 
the timpani. I did. Incidentally, I was 
fighting my fourth (and last) losing bat- 
tle with the piano at the time and was 
told by Arne Oldberg, instrumentation 
teacher at Northwestern, that if I wanted 
to play piano, I should hie myself down 
to Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall, pay 
out fifty cents for a gallery ticket, climb 
the requisite six flights of stairs, and 
listen to Wendell Hoss (or was it Pel- 
legrino Lecce?) play French horn. After 
having saturated myself with French horn 
tone, I was to try to reproduce that tone 
(or at least, an unreasonable facsimile 
thereof) on my piano. I was so fascinated 
by the tone which Zettelmann ladled out 
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CHORAL 
ROBES 


A large selection of 
fabrics and colors; ex- 
cellent workmanship; 
reasonable prices. 
Write for catalog and 
samples. 

DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
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i A COMPLETE TEXT - 


B FoR ALL GENERAL : 
MUSIC CLASSES 


A 
BASIC 
COURSE 
in 
MUSIC 


by 
HY RENSIN 


BUILDING A BACKGROUND 
FOR THE GREATER ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
AND THEIR MASTERWORKS 


. 
64 Pages—8'/; x 11 


Profusely illustrated with charts—pic 
tures of musicians and musical instru 
ments. Suggested composers concerts 
songs to sing. Numerous work 
sheets on notation—musical instru- 
ments—styles and periods of music 
opera, etc 


PRICE $1.00 
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A BASIC 
COURSE 
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PRICE $4.00 


Write For Literature 
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Focke (Dresden) 
machine timpani that it never occurred 
to me that Hoss, Lecce, Billy Frank, Max 
Pottag, or any other horn player was in 
the same county. As for Wintrich, hear- 
ing him do La Fricassee trom the Glazu 
nov Ruses d'Amour ballet suite was more 
of a treat to me than hearing Krupa bury 
fathom five. 

It never occurred to me to compare 
Wintrich with Paul Whiteman’s George 
Marsh. The two were poles apart, and 
ntent to be so. I seem to remem- 


the kettles of his 


melody full 


were ct 


ver, back around 1927 or so, when the 
periodic squabbles between the Orchestral 
Association and the Chicago Federation 
of Musicians re-erupted, reading in the 
World's Greatest Newspaper”— it sez so, 
right there on the masthead !—that Josef 
Zettelmann told a reporter 
something like, “If the Chicago Symphony 
I'll be at a loss. I 


about this jazz 


perspiring 


Orchestra disbands, 
don't kn« anything 
All my 
Europe and in 


voted to the 


musi professional life, both in 


America, has been de 
playing of great music” 
meant the four great “B's” 


by which he 
; Brahms, and Bruck 


Bac n, Beeth ven, 
ner 

Dean Peter Christian Lutkin’s inclusion 
t K ettle- Band among _ the 
Chosen Ones was not widely copied. It 
vears before Frederick Stock 
Heinrich Kaminski’s 
Grosso, and three more 
Prokofiev's Peter 


from Orches 


Saver-B 


would be tet 


program 


would pre 
Ja Concert 


years betare 


»ergeli 
wolt-whistle 


tra Hall audiences. This is not to say 


would get the 
entirely ignorant of contempo 

nusic. We had 

ir Honegger’s Horace V ictorieux in 

ing of 1923. (And 

en I heard a radio broadcast by 
Ansermet, I still said, “I'll take 


been exposed to 


thirty years 


ogramming Khapsody m 
a popular 
mcert program was unheard of. (When 
Wichita Symphony Orches- 


emptation on even 


| jomed the 


a1, twent 


, years later, the only tune the 
and could play was not Auld Lang Syne 
Blue! And I was ex- 
d'Indy’s B-flat, if not 
Eighth 
God- 
hoppen?”’ 


ut NAapsody m 
ng maybe, 

1 
rourtn, 


nikov’'s 


aptiy puts it, 


Beethoven's 
First is Arthur 


“Wha 
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Ever s ould Perry have 
another onment, 
there would have been others for him to 

New York, Alfred 
Glassmann; in Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Lawrence 
Cincinnat, Fred Noak; 
William Faetkeuhaeuer 
a sort of timpanistic bel 
exemplified in the 
maxim, Remember that the timpani 
stick is a ladle with tone is 
dipped out of the kettle, rather than a 
with which the tone is pounded 
in. Perry, therefore, would have had no 
excuse for not absorbing musicianship. 
Frankly, I think he missed the boat! 

Valcolm J. Young, 4513 East Boston 
1 Kansas. 

[Mr. Young was formerly timpanist 

with the Wichita Symphony Orchestra 


grown up in 
days of yore, 
emulate il Fiese 
and Karl 
Oskar Schwa! if 
Manzer in 
in Minneapolis, 
They practiced 
canto which is best 
which the 


hammer 


Drive, Wichita 18, 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

® Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 

@ No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 
Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


YEARS OF SERVICE T 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 
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The Tourist in Musical 
Europe 


F the thousands of educators who 
flock to Europe for their annual 


vacations every summer, a good percent- 
age are music teachers. Few realize what 
professional riches await them abroad 

There are, of course, the famous sum 
mer music festivals—Bayreuth, Bergen 
Salzburg and Edinburgh, to mention a 
few. Crowded and expensive as they are 
music festivals make up an important part 
of any European trip. There can be, how 
ever, much more to musical Europe thar 
a festival 

Visiting memorials, churches, homes of 
composers and other buildings connected 
with old world music can be inspiring 
Vienna is, no doubt, the outstanding city 
in this respect. Mozart, Haydn, Brahms 
Gluck, Beethoven, Bruckner, Wagner and 
Strauss are a few of the more important 
composers whose homes can be visited ir 
this old world city. Today these homes 
range from picturesque beer gardens te 
small museums. Beethoven is said to have 


lived in 30 different houses in and around 


Vienna, many of which can be found to 
day if one has the inclination 

Sipping wine in a garden where Beet 
hoven composed his Pastoral Sym 


Pn 


or visiting a palace where Mozart per 
formed as a child prodigy, brings to | 


fe 
the past as no text book or history 

possibly can. If you are not up on 

history, the local tourist bureaus, located 
in every city in Europe, will be proud t 
acquaint you with the musical past of their 
respective locales. Most places of interest 
can be visited either on your own or with 


guided tours 


Bargain Hunti ( the bargair 
hunter Europe is a paradise Music can be 
bought cheaply both in the small out-of 
the-way second-hand shops and in 
large music houses of the big cities 
famous house of Durant on the Place « 
la Madeleine in Paris has floors of music 
of Debussy, Ravel, Milhaud and their 


fellow composers, selling for a fraction of 
what you would pay for the same editions 
in America. The same holds true 
music shops of Italy, Germany and 
countries. Most of the bigger stores 
wrap and send your purchases t 

boat or to your home in the states 


For real savings in music, Leipzig ed 


i 
tions (East Germany) can be bought for 
almost half what the same piece of music 
would cost printed in West Germany 
These editions can be found in any Euro 
pean country that trades with East Ger 
many 

The greatest savings are, of course, for 
those purchasing musical instruments 
Whether you buy in the small one- or 
two-man shops or in the big well-know: 
companies, you can save hundreds of dol 
lars and buy quality at the same time. If 
an instrument purchased in Europe is for 
your personal use, there are seldom any 
questions although restrictions have been 
tightened in the past few years. However, 
when buying an expensive item such as a 
new musical instrument one should always 
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WHAT'S BACK OF THE NATION-WIDE 
DEMAND FOR - 


AMERICAN PREP 
TONE BELLS? 


Mainly, it’s the good judgment and integrity of 

school music directors and teachers. They recognize 

AMERICAN PREP Tone Bells as both a practical and 

authentic children’s introduction to music. Precision- Class prasipatien keeps 
young students alert, 

tuned by DEAGAN. Plainly merked bars, black and makes music a happy 


: : . ‘i subject. Precision tuning 
white as in piano keyboard. Fast becoming “standard inperte, on euthontic 

“ f < . e ton: jation- 
equipment” in school music classes. The coupon will ships. Perfect. dey oles 
bring you the reasons. —— 
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PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


By FRED and 
KARL BLESSING 
& How Do 


YOU Judge Brasses? 


Constant personal contact with 
music educators convinces us 
that today’s band director is 
too smart to be affected by un- 
supported claims, which cost 
nothing to make, or by endorse- 
ments which too often involve 
a consideration 

His judgment of brasses is gov- 
erned by a one-word test — 
performance. How does the 
instrument handle? How does 
it respond? How does it sound? 
This concept of performance 
has been a Blessing family tra- 
dition for more than 50 years. 
It explains why, more than any 
other manufacturer, we com- 
bine handcraftsmanship with 
precision equipment in the 
creation of Blessing Cornets, 
Trumpets and Trombones 
Because of handcraftsmanship, 
we honestly feel that Blessings 
are more compact and easier 
to handle than any other in- 
struments in their price class, 
with a truer tone produced 
with less effort. 

But we don’t ask you to take 
our word for it. We ask, in- 
stead, that you test-play and 
compare a Blessing with an 
open mind. We have a feeling 
you will agree that 


YOU RECOMMEND THE BEST WHEN 


MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


Ss : 


E. K. BLESSING CO., Inc. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


check with the U. S. customs officials on 
the latest rulings before leaving the states 


+ 

Antiques. Ancient instruments and old 
music attract the attention of many teach- 
ers and musicians. Although the supply is 
slowly disappearing, excellent collectors’ 
items can be found in almost every coun- 
try in Europe. Ancient hand-printed 
parchment missales can be bought for as 
little as ten dollars a sheet in England and 
Germany ; in the Rastro (Flea Market) of 
Madrid the cost might be less than a dol- 
lar. The imitations found along the Paris 
left bank can be had for whatever one 
wishes to pay 

Old music books and hymnals collecting 
dust in almost every book store in Lon 
don’s Shaftsbury Lane (and similar 
“lanes” on the continent) often contain 
excellent examples of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth cenfury music. For those in- 
terested in first editions of music, V. A. 
Heck, Kartner Ring 14, Vienna, has one 
f the best collections. Old and unusual 
instruments can be found m many antique 

ops that are in every city in Europe 
Unless you know your business, however, 
it is best to deal with the well-established 
dealers recommended by reliable guide 
books or local tourist offices 


+ 
Wuseums. The big museums in Europe 
ive gigantic collections of ancient instru 
ments, original manuscripts and old musi 
The British Museum has a 


music including the tamous 


wealth of such 
“Summer Is 
Icumen In.” This museum also contains 
many manuscripts and first editions with 
especially good collections of Haydn, Pur 
ell and composers of English origin and 
hac kground 

Munich's Deutsches museum has the 
most educational collection of old world 


instruments in Europe. These ancient in 


struments, as well as many of the other 
exhibits in this museum, are demonstrated 
by the guides. The Deutsches museum, is, 
incidentally, the finest of its kind, and was 
the model for the popular Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago. Mu- 
seums are not the only places to see relics 
of the past. Time spent browsing through 
Europe’s flea markets and antique shops 
is often as rewarding as a museum tour 
For the instrumental teacher, visiting 
the small shops where the instruments are 
l be an unforgettable experience 
these shops are always 
anyone interested in 
author spent a fascinating 
ifternoon visiting and talking with a bag 

iker in Edinburg! 

+ 

with Educators. Meeting music 
1 educators of other countries 
a part of every teacher’s 
One of the best methods 
acquaintance of fellow 
musicians and music educators is through 
the local student and teacher organizations 
wr through the local tourist bureaus. The 
tourist bureau of Denmark has pioneered 
a program whereby tourists are housed 
local families during their stay in 
Copenhagen. The bureau matches up trav- 
eler and an English-speaking family as to 
profession and interests, thus enabling the 


with 


visitor to exchange experiences and ideas 
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C. B. Co. Presents 


BRASS CHOIRS 


by Francis Findlay 
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THE JUNIOR BRASS CHOIR 
18 Favorites — flexibly arranged for 
young brass players. 

The pieces are fine music carefully se- 
lected to give play to the distinctive 
beauty of brass instruments. They 
can be performed by players of modest 

technical ability. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


S —Trumpet | in Bb 
A—Trumpet Ii in Bo 
Horn | in F 
Horn | in E> 
T —Horn I! in F 
Horn II in Eo 
Trombone | 
B—Trombone Ii (Euph 
B—(double)—Tuba (Basses) 
Score and optional keyboard part. 
Price—$7.50 complete 


BRASS CHOIR SERIES 
for junior groups 
Three new arrangements by Francis 
Findlay. Full length selections—may be 
used as performing pieces as well as 
study material. For Junior or Senior 
High School groups. 
Instrumentation SATBB (double) 


ACADEMICA: Old Student Songs 
—after J. Brahms 
PRAYER from Hansel and Gretel 
—E. Humperdinck 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH from Aida 
—G. Verdi 
Each number $2.50 for complete set 
of parts and score 
Ask for Reduced Scores of these choirs. 

* Cundy-BETTONEY publishes an ex- 
tensive catalog of brass solos and 
ensembles. Ask for a copy for your 
materials hile 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co. 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 
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Do Complicated Rhythms Bother You? 
Then use a Metronome!* 


The 


Electric 
Metronome 


Franz 


*How? See page 22 et al 
in book, METRONOME TECHNIQUES. 


For $1.00 book, or information, write 
FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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with someone in his own field. This fine 
program is now being taken up by tourist 
bureaus in other countries 

Travel abroad also affords opportunity 
to visit schools, conservatories and acad 
emies in Europe to compare their curric- 
ulum and facilities with those of America 

Although the summer months do not 
ffer the operas and formal concerts found 
during the winter season, there are many 
compensations in the way of park con 
certs, local fairs, touring groups and, of 
course, music festivals. Many of the most 
famous orchestras and musical groups take 
this time to tour the capitals of Europe 
(Incidentally, this seems to include many 
American groups, from L. Armstrong to 
L. Bernstein. ) 

Summer is the best time to hear the 
music we have come to think of as typical 
of each country. In Europe no tair or 
festival is complete without live music of 
some sort ; and no park is complete without 
3 summer orchestra or band. Listening to 
the many and varied musical sounds ot 
Europe—town bands in Italy, bagpipes in 
Scotland, beer hall bands in Munich, organ 
grinders in Amsterdam—makes one real 
ize that no matter how out-of-tune, 
‘corny” or “trite’ a group may have 
sounded on this side of the Atlantic, in its 
native country each has a time and place 
Nothing can destroy prejudice or broaden 
perspective like a trip to Europe, and in 
no area is this more evident than in music. 

—Donatp Foster, 1212 West Main 
Street, Urbana, Illinois 
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Adventures in Music 


'T’He First in the RCA’s “New Record 

Library for Elementary Schools” is 
now available. Recently released is Grade 

Volume 1 of Adventures in Music. Gla- 
ys Tipton, assisted by her sister Eleanor 
f the Philadelphia schools, edited the 
volume and the accompanying Teacher's 
Guide. The music was recorded in high 
fidelity by Howard Mitchell and the Na 
tional Symphony Orchestra 

Che selections in this volume provid 
much new material for elementary school 
use along with some of the old war horses 
such as William Tell and the Barcaroll 
from The Tales of Hoffman. Contempo 
rary composers are represented by such 
music as Howard Hanson’s Children’s 
Dance from Merry Mount, Circus Music 
from Aaron Copeland’s The Red Pony, 
The Little Train of the Carpira of Villa 
Lobos and the March Past of Kitchen 
Utensils from The Wasps of Ralph 
Vaughn-W illiams 

The notes provided in the Teachers 
Guide are even more complete than Gla 
dys Tipton’s notes for the earlier RCA 
Victor Library. Having them in a sepa- 
rate booklet ts helpful but the alphabetical 
arrangement of the selections in the guide 


does not correspond 


> 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS present the 
American historical heritage in a series 
of recordings, combining story, music 
and song, designed for the young lis- 
tener. The Landmark series dramatizes 
many of the events significant to our 
nation’s growth. A free descriptive 
brochure may be obtained from Enrica- 
ment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The internationally celebrated conductor WILFRID PELLETIER, co-founder of the 
MONTREAL SYMPHONY and director of its “Youth Concerts,” rehearses the 
orchestra with his NORELCO tape recorder close at hand. For many seasons, 
MR. PELLETIER was the congenial conductor of the N. Y. PHILHARMONIC “Young 
People’s Concerts,” the METROPOLITAN OPERA and the METROPOLITAN OPERA 
AUDITIONS OF THE AIR. A familiar figure in the field of music education, he estab- 
lished, and continues to serve, as director of the CONSERVATOIRE de MUSIQUE et 
d’ART DRAMATIQUE of the Province of Quebec. According to the Maestro, “When 
it comes to teaching music, words alone are never enough. Successful communica- 
tion between teacher and student depends, in large measure, upon the student’s 
ability to accurately hear his own efforts. I have found that the superb “mirror 
image” provided by my NORELCO ‘Continental’ Tape Recorder is my guarantee of 
optimum communication, and thereby the student’s guarantee of progress.” The 
NoRELCO ‘Continental’ is a product of North American Philips Co., Inc., High 
Fidelity Products Division, Dept.1AA6,230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 





Song Books 
for Little Folks 


[] SING WITH ACTION |] ALL THROUGH THE YEAR 


In this book Florence Whelan has cap- 
tured the spontaneous enthusiasm of 
childhood. Songs, rhythmic activities, 
for Kinder- 


Meets the great demand for action 
songs, musical games, and fingerplays 
for children from Kindergarten to Sec- 
ond Grade. Rita Kiltz and Hazel Neff singing games, and verse 
prepared 64 charming new songs. Com- garten and First Grade are included. 
plete directions and easy-to-play ac- $2.00 


companiments included $2.00 FATHER. HEAR THY 
RIME RHYTHM AND SONG CHILDREN SING 


An up-to-the-minute primary song This lovely book prepared under the 
book by Martin and Burnett that uses direction of Ruth Heller, fills a long- 
the child's own interests and living ex- felt need. It provides 73 sacred songs 
periences as the subject matter. The for young children in their own lan- 
76 songs stimulate the child's musical guage. About a world they know. 
interest $2.00 Beautiful "($2.00 


SEND ME BOOKS CHECKED ON 30-DAY APPROVAL TODAY. 


Name 


Address 


City SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY comeany 


State PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 











—— PIANO TEACHERS ——, 


Write Dept. E. for a 
FREE MUSIC PACKAGE THE WORLD 
which includes a $1.00 Robert Whitford Master 
Lesson on Chords, a copy of Piano Teaching through the magic of 
Today, the sensational Music Bank Book, and Folkways hi-fidelity recerds 
7 other valuable items Write for free catalogue of 690 albums 


ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 








_—-z2s010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fic. 117 W. 46 St. LY. 36. NY 
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t The instrument, too, 
is a teacher —facts 
to consider when choosing 

a flute... 


Cf 
7 hop teachers will tell you — 


precision tools teach precision tech- 
niques. In the better shops you'll meet 
only the better brand names—Warner- 
Swasey, LeBlond, Brown & Sharpe and 
the like—just as you'll find Armstrong 
so well represented in the best of bands! 


A properly designed, properly made 
musical instrument definitely makes 
your teaching job easier. Students learn 
precise techniques and precise concepts 
of intonation and articulation—more 
quickly and easily, and retain their 
enthusiasm and desire to progress. 


You'll like, too, the notable absence 
of gadgets and gimmicks in the con- 
struction of the Armstrong flute. Here 
is an instrument that plays best when 
it comes from the factory and keeps 
on playing best with minimum need for 
service. There are good reasons why 
the majority of teachers who really 
know flutes consistently recommend 
Armstrongs. Visit your Armstrong 
dealer and get the complete story 
first hand! 


The Young Composers Project 


WELVE YOUNG composers have been 
i’ awarded fellowships to write music 
for the ensembles of twelve high-school 
systems in 1960-61. The awards are the 
second in a two-year project of the Ford 
Foundation 

The composers, whose ages range from 
23 to 33, will compose music written for 
performance by the orchestras, choruses, 
bands, and other musical organizations of 
the school systems with which each is 
associated. They will have no teaching 
responsibilities. Individual stipends are 
$5,000, plus dependency allowances and 
some travel funds. Each school system 
will receive a grant of $650 to help meet 
expenses connected with the project, such 
as the preparation of parts for perform- 
ance. 

A panel of musical leaders from areas 
throughout the United States recom- 
mended the fellowship recipients from a 
total of 65 applicants. Four of the com- 
posers who were in the project during its 
first year received a second fellowship 
award. Two of them will continue in the 
communities with which they were asso- 
ciated during the first year and two will 
go to other communities. 


The communities in which the com 
School System 
Amarillo, Texas 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
** Arlington, Va. 
**Elkhart, Ind. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
** Jacksonville, Fla 
Lexington, Ky 
Los Angeles, Calif J 
Montana 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Winfield, Kan 


*Second grant 


Composer 
*Michael White 
Donald Martin Jenni 
*Emma Lou Diemer 
William Ennis Thomson 
John Barnes Chance 
*Martin Mailman 
*Richard Lane 
Peter Schickele 
D. Donald Cervone 
William Wilson Coker 
Theodore S. Newman 
Ronald B. LoPresti 


posers will reside vary in size from Los 
Angeles, California, to Winfield, Kansas. 
In one case, a composer will serve the 
secondary-school systems of an entire state 
—the State of Montana. 

The National Music Council is associ- 
ated with the Foundation in administering 
the project. 

“Because of the excellence of the com- 
posers and the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the school systems during the first year,” 
William McPeak, a Foundation vice pres- 
ident, said, “we are pleased to extend the 
project to new geographical areas and to 
different types of communities.” 

The purposes of the project are to give 
composers the opportunity to develop their 
skills, to acquaint high-school students 
with contemporary music written for their 
specific needs and abilities, and to expand 
the repertory of secondary-school music 
throughout the United States. 

Several thousand music educators had 
the opportunity of meeting the composers 
from both years of the project and hearing 
some of their music at the biennial con- 
vention of the Music Educators National 
Conference in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on March 19, 20, and 21. 

The communities and composers for 
1960-61 are: 


Home Address 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, III. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Alpine, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Paterson, N.J. 
New York, N.Y. 
Champaign, Ill. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Lubbock, Texas 


**School systems participating for the second year 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION, an associated organization 
of Music Educators National Conference, will hold its second annual convention at 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin on August 21-26. Pictured are officers who attended the NSOA 
convention at Fish Creek last summer. From left to right: Malvin N. Artley, Burlington, 
North Carolina; J. Kimball Harriman, Greensboro, North Carolina; Konrad Scholl, 
Boone, Iowa; Howard Olsen, Blue Earth, Minnesota; Robert Rimer, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Orville L. Dally, Bryan, Ohio; Traugott Rohner, Evanston, Illinois; Carol Werth 
Rose, Michigan City, Indiana; Matthew H. Shoemaker, Hastings, Nebraska. Conducting 
classes are scheduled for the August meeting. The grand finale concert, given by the 
Ind Peninsula Orchestra under Thor Johnson, will feature the two winning compositions 
* | in the Fawick Orchestra music competition. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS are cordi- 
ally invited to subscribe to Arm- 
atrong’s new free magazine Fiute 
Forum, devoted entirely to the flute 
and flute playing. Please mention 
school name and address, also 
teaching positien. Students may 
obtain single copies direct from 
their dealer or by writing: 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, 
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HOW TO MAKE A FLUTE. H. & A. 
Selmer Inc., has recently issued a 12- 
page booklet entitled “Music in the Mak- 
ing,” the story of Bundy flutes. Illus- 
trated with 27 photographs, the publica- 
tion describes the intensive engineering, 
accurately controlled machining and 
skilled craftsmanship that go into trans- 
forming a simple length of tubing into 
a Bundy flute. Copies are available from 
H. & A. Selmer Inc., Elkhart, Indiana, 
without charge. 


NEW ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT. An- 
other addition in the field of electronic 
measuring equipment is the Dynalevel, 
developed and perfected by Conn Cor- 
poration, to indicate, with a column 
of light much like a neon, the intensity 
or volume of sound. Completely portable, 
the Dynalevel has proved to be useful 
for teaching breath support and control. 
For more information, write Conn Cor- 
poration, Educational Services Dept., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINGERING CHARTS. Revised reprints 
of the Buescher Fingering Charts have 
been made available. Two charts are 
offered—one for the complete saxophone 
family; the other for cornet, trumpet, 
mellophone and baritone horn. Obtain- 
able from local dealers or by writing to 
the Buescher Educational Division, Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 


BAND DIRECTORS’ GUIDE. A new full- 
color pocket catalog has been published 
by the H. N. White Company; designed 
especially for band directors and music 
dealers. Entitled “A brief guide to the 
world of Band Instruments,” the 16-page 
booklet presents the story of King, 
Cleveland, and American-Standard band 
instruments. Copies are available on re- 
quest from the H. N. White Company, 
5225 Superior Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


MUSICWRITER. Exclusive national dis- 
tribution of the Musiewriter, the type- 
writer that types music notes instead of 
the alphabet, has been awarded to David 
Wexler & Co. of Chicago, Illinois by 
Cecil Effinger, inventor of the machine. 


LEARNING THROUGH MUSIC FILMS. 
Coronet Instructional Films has intro- 
duced a series of three special music 
films for use in primary and intermediate 
school grades. The three films in the 
“Reading Music Series” are: Learning 
About Notes; Finding the Rhythm; and 
Finding the Melody. Each film is 11 min- 
utes in length, and is available in black 
and white at $60.00; in color, $110.00. 
Coronet has also announced completion 
of a new film, “Folk Songs of American 
Histery,” produced primarily for inter- 
mediate grades, although suitable for 
junior and senior classes as well. Organ- 
ized historically, the music is presented 
within a chronological framework which 
explains the song in relation to its period 
of origin. Hazel Kinscella, professor of 
music, University of Washington, served 
as educational collaborator. 


85TH ANNIVERSARY. In commemora- 
tion of 85 years as string instrument 
specialists, William Lewis and Son have 
published an anniversary catalog. For 
copies write William Lewis and Son, 30 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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MUSICIANS SELECT lichell stanvs AND RISERS 


FOR BANDS and ORCHESTRAS 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


re Ss 
| 
| 
SEATING 
RISERS 
S “Unitized” . . individual compact units 


> enptieens Set Up and Removal 


cwoman b Fold-Fiat Legs permit practical storage 


Just os compositions and arrangements differ Write 
greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 
and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality VALUABLE 
—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding free 
Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed brochure 
by musicions, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 
tion, for long-range perfection! 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2744 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 





KITCHING answers the problem— 


An accurately tuned quality instrument 


At a reasonable price. 


In many elementary class 
rooms it is impossible to have 
a piano or phonograph. In 
these cases, Kitching instru- 
ments are the answer. Pre- 
cision tuned, fully guaranteed 
and priced from $12.00 for 
chromatic bell sets. 


$5.50 for diatonic bell sets. 


Send for free catalog of mallet-played instruments for school use. 


Ask your dealer about Kitching instruments 


B. F. Kitching & Co., Inc. 


8947 Fairview Avenue Brookfield, Illinois 


If you are a special active member of the Music 
Educators National Conference, you receive the 

dH ; JRME and you know that the initials stand for 
| \ | ‘Tournal of Research in Music Education.” See 


announcement on page 65. 




















Timely Books from 


McGRAW-HILL 


BAND SCORING 

By JOSEPH WAGNER, 442 pages, $7.95 
A comprehensive treatment of the 
problems peculiar to writing and 
performing music for the band. It 
presupposes no previous knowledge 
of this subject. However, its format, 
presentation and contents are given 
at artistic levels to interest and in- 
form the experienced musician as 
well as the student. Its scope ranges 
from a brief survey of the band to 
a discussion of the individual in- 
struments of the band and their 
uses. Scoring the military march 
and the transcription of orchestral 
music are both given separate at- 
tention and examination. 


ORCHESTRATION: 

A Practical Handbook 
By JOSEPH WAGNER. 366 pages, Text Edi- 
tion, $6.95. 

The first truly practical guide to 
scoring for the orchestra—a self- 
sufficient handbook designed to 
meet the teaching requirements at 
all academic levels. It presupposes 
no previous knowledge or orches- 
tration experience. From a histori- 
cal background and survey of every 
instrument, it ranges to a detailed 
and outlined plan for orchestral 
scoring. Here is the only work that 
consistently demonstrates the scor- 
ing of identical examples for 
strings, wood-winds, brass, and the 
full orchestra according to a com- 
pletely new plan. 
FOUNDATIONS 

AND PRINCIPLES 

OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By CHARLES LEONHARD, University of Illi- 
nois; and Robert W.- House, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. 365 pages, $6.00 
A basic text for undergraduate and 
graduate courses in music teacher 
preparation programs. Its purpose 
is to give a systematic orientation 
to music education, and to provide 
yn analysis and description of the 
total process of music instruction 
in the schools. It examines the his- 
torical, philosophical, and psycho- 
logical foundations of music educa- 
tion, and develops principles for 
all aspects of the operation of the 





music program 
MUSIC WITH CHILDREN 
By ALFRED ELLISON. New York University 
294 pages. $5.75 
Offering a basic music program for 
the elementary school, this text is 
intended primarily for classroom 
teachers, and assumes no technical 
background in music. Accordingly, 
the book makes specific and prac- 
tical suggestions for desirable musi- 
cal activities that are possible in a 
typical classroom situation. Based 
on the developmental point of 
view, the music program suggested 
emerges from the total framework 
of modern conceptions of children’s 
growth ana development. 

SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL ———, 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 34. NLY 
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MOZART AND HIS TIMES, By Erich 
Schenck. Translated from the German 
by Richard and Clara Winston. New 
York Alfred A. Knopf; 1959. 452 p.; 
$10.00, 


Erich Schenck currently holds the pro- 
fessorship in musicology at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna formerly held by Guido 
Adler. He has contributed extensively 
during the past quarter century to musi- 
cal history and musicology and is the 
editor of that monumental work Denk- 
miler der Tonkunst in Osterreich. It is 
with considerable anticipation, therefore, 
that musicians have looked forward to 
the publication, in English translation, 
of his biography of Mozart written four 
years ago in commemoration of the two 
hundreth year of the composer’s birth. 
So much has been written about Mozart 
that it might be assumed that there is 
little left to add to existing knowledge. 
Mr. Schenck points out that, in the thirty 
years in which he has been engaged in 
teaching and research on the composer, 
many new documents have appeared 
which fill in important details and clarify 
many episodes that play their part in a 
study of his life and times. Contributions 
have come from studies in art history 
and medical history, from local and na- 
tional history, and hitherto unpublished 
correspondence of Mozart and his con- 
mporaries. In order to focus more di- 
rectly upon the place of Mozart in his 
ety, the author has narrowed his field 
to those aspects directly pertaining to 
the life and period in which Mozart 
lived, eschewing musical analysis and 
stylistic evaluation of his compositions. 
The result s a scholarly contribution 
which throws into relief the international 
world of musicians, enterpreneurs, politi 
eal and religious intrigue, and the color- 
ful backgrounds of an era of which 
Mozart can be said to be the musical 
summation 


CONTEMPORARY BRASS TECHNIQUE. 
By Vernon F. Leidig. (Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia Highland Music Company), 
1960, 50 pp. $2.50, 

This manual and study guide provides 

basic information for al) brass instru- 

ments. Chapter I deals with the acoustics 
f brass instruments and with the prin- 
ciples of transposition. Chapter II pro- 
vides fingering charts, information on 
alternate fingering and discussion of 
intonation problems. Chapter III is con- 
cerned with tone production, breath, em 
bouchure and such special problems as 
the right-hand technique for the French 
horn. The manual is illustrated and con 

tains a study guide consisting of 13 

quizzes 


STRING ART FOR VIOLIN. By Louis E. 
Zerbe and India M. Zerbe. (New York 
John Markert & Co.), 1960. 82 pn. $2.00 

This is an elementary book for the 
beginning violinist to be used for study 
in class or private instruction. The book 
covers material in all the major keys 
using the first position. Finger patterns 
are presented through charts and draw- 
ings. Over forty original and folk melo- 
dies are included. The book also provides 
written assignments of things to know 
and things to do as well as achievement 
charts and a practice record 


REPORT—ISME INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE, Copenhagen 1958, Ed- 
ited by Egon Kraus. Darmstadt, Ger- 
many: Peter-Presse Christoph Kreick- 
enbaum. 183 p.; $1.50. 


The Third International Conference on 
the Role and Place of Music in the Edu- 
cation of Youth and Adults was held 
under the auspices of the Danish Min- 
istry of Education, July 31-August 7, 
1958. The Conference had three major 
themes for consideration: (1) New 
trends in music and music education in 
different countries and continents, (2) 
Music in the Eastern and Western World 
as a means for international understand- 
ing, (3) The role of technical media in 
music education. 

The present report contains the prin- 
cipal addresses which were delivered at 
the Copenhagen Conference with the 
exception of reports on technical media 
and certain other items related to music 
education as practiced in different coun- 
tries which are to be published sepa 
rately. The various papers are publishe« 
in the language in which they were de 
livered to the Conference — English, 
French, or German—with the majority 
in English. The Report gives a handy 
reference to musical conditions obtain- 
ing in music instruction in the various 
countries which are members of the 
International Society for Music Educa- 
tion. The United States is represented 
by papers prepared by Marguerite Hood, 
Vanett Lawler, T. F. Normann, Hobart 
Sommers, and Vally Weigl. Reports of 
resolutions and recommendations regard 
ing music education are included as part 
of the ISME Report. 


YOU AND MUSIC. By Lawrence Barr, 
Elizabeth Blair and Walter Ehret. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. Vol. I, 91 p.; Vol. Il, 91 p.; 
No price listed. 

These two handbooks for teachers and 
students are designed to accompany song- 
books prepared for seventh and eighth 
grades by the same authors entitled 
“Time for Music” and “Music for Every- 
one.” Although references are made to 
the song content of the series, the hand- 
books are so designed that they may be 
used easily with any set of junior high 
school song books. 

Teachers will find the two guides full 
of helpful and meaningful suggestions 
for the development of that perplexing 
problem—the General Music Class. The 
authors proceed from the basis that such 
a class should involve cooperative plan- 
ning by both students and teachers, that 
it should include a wide variety of ex- 
periences in singing, playing, listening, 
rhythmical activities. creating, and the 
acquirement of some basic musical skills. 
While this is a commonly accepted basis 
for planning general music in the junior 
high school. we know of no present pub- 
lication which involves as great a degree 
of student planning in a focused direc- 
tion or one in which there is included 
such a wealth of ideas to stimulate 
thought and discussion. To be sure there 
is the ever present temptation to merely 
skim the surface of a great many mis- 
cellaneous activities: but for the begin- 
ning or the experienced teacher this set 
should provide a great many stimulating 
and attractive ideas. 
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THINK INTELLIGENTLY: SING CON- 
VINCINGLY. By Florence MacDonald. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1960. 72 p.; 


eh same chair... 


This booklet with an apt title contains 

a distillation of the author’s experience 

of a half century in teaching voice stu- 

dents. Based largely upon such theories Sal le rool if 

as “singing is thinking translated into see 
audible tonal expression” and “Nature’s 


aws, which are God’s laws, must be od 

fulfilled to attain the best results in all 

things,” the focus is placed upon de- 

veloping good habits of aural thinking 

and natural expression without undue 

emphasis placed upon the mastery of | 

the mechanics of voice development. Or C aSswor 

What Miss MacDonald has to say is said ad 

pithily and concisely. It makes good = 

sense. The only difficulty seems to be 

that, while a text such as this may con- 

tain many valuable hints regarding the a 

use and development of the voice, it is 

often somewhat difficult to find teachers j 

who are able and willing to utilize simple, erect pitch 

direct means in the most effective way. . provides 

correct 

4 : ites posture 

A NEW APPROACH TO SIGHT SING- eens 
ING. By Sol Berkowitz, Gabriel Fon- FOLDS FLAT! 

trier, and Leo Kraft. New York: W. W. autem 


Norton & Co., 1960. 329 p.; $4.95. 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS! 


Three composers have joined forces in 


developing this new text on the develop- 
ment of skills in sight singing. The 
authors believe that suitable material EST. 1925 
directly composed in answer to specific 
problems will prove more satisfactory 
than excerpts selected from vocal and 


instrumental literature. Consequently 
the material in this text is devised and Here's an ingenious chair that doubles for band 


constructed to answer definite educa- . agree > 
iol aie Wien tits akaiinme sane its cena practice and regular classroom activities. Quickly 
and easily stored to make the same room avail- 


make up the book consist of melodies, “Music Dept.” 
themes and variations, duets, melodies to embossed on able for other purposes. A distinctive CLARIN 


~ sung while gg em ace ers oneself at beck conception. 
the piano, ane improvisation studies. 
Each division is divided into four level WRITE DEPT. 67TA TODAY FOR INFORMATION 
of difficulty, enabling the instructor t 

menyptons Pg mem a Dhagee CLARIN Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison, Chicago 44, Ill. 


utilize material from all five sections at 
any grade level he may select. Supple 
mentary exercises and a glossary of mu- 
sical terms and signs are included in ap 
pendices. The reader will note that a 
number of approaches, not found in the 
average sight singing manual, have been 


incorporated within this text. It should 
provide the means for securing that 
solid fundamental background which all WL 


instructors are desirous of achieving for 


their students. Zor Your Chorus and Voice Classes 


THE ENGLISH CAROL. By Erik Routley. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1959. 272 p.; $5.00. These tested materials will improve both individual and ensemble singing. 


Although the author modestly states that 
this book on the English carol may pro UPS AND DOWNS OF MUSIC S Olvera Schroth 


vide some difficult going, music educators ae : - 
will find it full of interesting and fasci Interval recognition and pitch discrimination through familiar tunes. 75¢ 


nating information. Acknowledging a ~— 
debt to other authors who have studied VOICE BUILDER ; Olaf Cc. Christiansen 
various aspects of the history of the Tested vocalises and warm-up exercises 
carol. Mr. Routley has provided the first “ia ; 40¢ 
con plete and seholerty sastoviont et SIGHT SINGING AND TUNE UP BOOK owe ...Metcalf 
yet to appear in print, tracing a develop ; ‘ ‘ 3 . . 
ment from the late medieval English Rounds, studies and part-songs to improve intonation, sight reading and tonal 
“earole” through the Reformation to the 
twentieth century. He clearly differenti- 
ates the true carol as a manifestation of VOCAL TECHNIC ; Saeka + Peter Tkach 
folk expression from the more sophisti A basic course in Voice and Sight Singing. Stundent Book  60¢ 
cated form designed for professional Teachers Manual-Piano Accom iment $1.50 
singers. Curiously, it is the latter which ” . oo ' 
comprises most of the carols with which VOCAL ARTISTRY P t Tk h 
we are familiar. Abundant reference is - or Pere tice. erer ac 
made to the “Oxford Book of Carols” Vocalises, drills and songs for alvanced classes. Student Book  60¢ 
which may need to be used as a supple eachers Manual-Piano Accompaniment : 
hich | k 1 ppl Teach M 1-Pi A pani 1.50 
ment to the text. 
Carols from foreign sources are in- PITTS VOICE CLASS METHOD , Carol M. Pitts 
cluded where they have come into com- A ht —— 

J } t Vv d 
sce Dany ean, Aiibotaets eaaaiin onto proven approach to correct singing Two Volumes—each $1.00 
chiefly associated with the Christmas . . 
ssasen from Advent te Candlemes—a Write today for approval copies of the above! 
nerind of approximately three months 
Mr. Routley makes abundantly clear that p 
there are carols for many occasions both NEIL A KJOS MUSIC CO Pp bl h 
religious and secular. ° ” u 1S er 

The literature of the carol is an abun- = 
dant one. It is singable and a form of Park Ridge, il. 
musical expression admirably suited to 
our schools. 





40¢ 





memory. 
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THE MONROE CO., 353 Church St., 
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New Automatic Locking and Polding Tubular Steel Legs 
locking and folding 


standard staging plans, 


Catalog, Direct Prices and Discounts, 
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Tables 
Movable Partitions, 


gether As One" 


New Monroe one-unit con- 
struction and new folding me- 
assembly of] chaniem for steel leg supports. 
Monroe 4 ft Easy to fold or unfold, and 
by 8 ff. sec sturdy at all times. 
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STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. WHITE PLASTIC 
Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used by some of 
the largest Colleges. 
Schools, Churches, 
Choirs. Complete 
with batteries $18.00 
Dz. 8”. $21.00 Dz. 12” 
Plus Postage. Sample 
$1.50. Order thru 
= dealers or direct 

us. 
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Products Co. 
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ELEMENTARY MUSICIANSHIP. By 
Alvin Bauman and Charles W. Walton. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959. 149 p.; $3.50. 


Perhaps one of the basic reasons for the 
dearth of courses in introductory theory 
in secondary schools has been the lack 
of suitable texts which progress at a 
pace that students can absorb and thor- 
oughly master and which contain within 
them evident and obvious relations to 
music. The text “Elementary Musician- 
ship” is patently designed to satisfy this 
need. It can be used as introductory 
material on either the secondary or col- 
lege level, being better suited perhaps to 
the former than the latter. 

Much emphasis is placed upon singing 
at sight and development of the ear. The 
book covers the usual content found in 
texts on the elements of music: notation, 
scales, key signatures, formation of the 
primary triads, elements of form and 
interval construction. Material is largely 
drawn from folk songs and the whole 
progresses at a comfortable and steady 
pace with abundant musical examples 
which should provide a foundation for 
the later study of harmony. Unfortu- 
nately melodic material is predominantly 
in the treble cleff; scattered examples 
are in bass clef. The editing and format 
are attractive and clear. 


HEARING—GATEWAY TO MUSIC. By 
Adele Katz and Ruth Halle Rowen. 
Evanston, Ill.: Summy-Birchard Co., 
1959. 172 p.; paper $3.00, cloth $5.00. 


Through a plan of motion sketching, 
reading, rhythmic activities, singing, 
observations and analysis, the authors of 
Hearing—Gateway to Music have 
veloped an easily comprehensible 
proach to music upon the part 
student. One should also add that 

is basically a musical approach for the 
250 examples which illustrate the ele- 
ments of music are drawn from many 
sources ranging from the very old to the 
very new. Whatever principles the stu- 
dent discovers are drawn from and illus- 
trated by the carefully selected examples. 
The general plan of the book proceeds 
from the discovery of musical features 
in melody (approximately two-thirds of 
the pages) to an introduction to the 
hearing of harmonic progressions. 

The authors nowhere specify precisely 
for what types of classes their text is 
designed but if we were looking for an 
intelligent and interesting approach to 
some of the fundamental learnings which 
should characterize general music 
classes, learnings which are basically 
founded upon music elements, we would 
consider that a text such as this might 
prove to be an important adjunct to one’s 
library. 


MOTION PICTURES, 
1960 Catalog. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Audio Visual Center, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Indiana University, 
1960. 664 p.; $1.50. 


An excellent example of the tremendous 
growth which has taken place in audio- 
visual instruction is found in the 664- 
page catalog of University of Indiana 
Audio Visual Center. (An example inci 
dentally of a type of service which is 
now available throughout the United 
States through the offices of similar 
centers in publicly supported colleges 
and universities.) Here may be found 
literally thousands of motion pictures 

5.748 to be exact—with descriptive com- 
ment, cross-indexed as to title and sub- 
ject matter and appropriate grade level, 
and all available on 16 mm film for rental 
for instructional purposes. Included here, 
also, are listings of films which have 
been produced by the university, an in- 
teresting development which is growing 
throughout the country. There is included 
a rather imposing list of doctoral dis- 
sertations which have been completed in 
audio-visual communication. Of more 
than passing interest is the fact that this 
particular library stocks approximately 
150 films on music and music instruction. 
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COUNTERPOINT. By Edmund Rubbra. 
London: Hutchinson Library, 1960. 124 


p.; 12/6, 


This book, while not a textbook, will be 
of interest to every student of counter- 
point as well as to every composer be- 
cause of its wealth of wise observations 
on polyphonic writing in every age. The 
author, a composer himself, has that rare 
gift of being excited by music and pos 
sesses the literary skill to infuse every 
page with his own enthusiasm. The book, 
rather than following an historical ap 
proach, deals with textures, canon, fugue, 
miscellaneous contrapuntal forms, free 
counterpoint, and the teaching of coun 
terpoint. In it one will find examples 
the 16th, 17th, and 20th centuries 
» by side, all described with the same 
care and emphasizing the con 
of contrapuntal practices. The 
tire book is richly illustrated by ex 
ples of music from every age 
’f course, no book is going to please 
yone, nor all of any one book anyone 
There are aspects < f this book which the 
present critic finds distressing. For ex 
ample, passing Schumann off so lightly 
as enmeshed in the Bach tradition in his 
ontrapuntal writing is to overlook such 
rems of new insight into polyphony as 
s Fughetta Opus 33 or his magnificent 
g of dissonant tensions in the 
yntrapuntal style found in the Nov 
ttes Also, Rubbra’s tatement that 
‘contrapuntal writing s, by its very 


andlin 


ire, non-sectional” s to close the 
a phase of polyphonic writing 
now being explored, and already 
ored in the music of some of the 
»-Bach school of fugue writers gut 
petty carping as this does Rubbra’s 
ficent achievement of fresh in 
rhts the field of counterpoint scant 
istice. The fact this is a most in 
yrtant contribution t music theory, a 
»ok which the serious musician dare not 
verlook.—John Verra 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS; 
CURRICULUM PROGRAMS. Washing 
tor D.C National Commission of 
Teacher Educatior and Professional 
Standards of the National Educatior 
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CHORAL MUSIC — JUST PUBLISHED 


Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.) 
SHORT ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES AND ORGAN (OR PIANO) 


(Choir Loft Book for the Church Year) W. Glen Darst $1.50 


O COME, CREATOR SPIRIT W. Glen Darst 
ABOVE A STAR Robert Graham 
ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING GOD John Leo Lewis 


OUR DAY OF JOY IS HERE AGAIN 
(Swedish Folk Melody) Matthew Lundquist 


EACH LITTLE FLOWER (Swedish Folk Melody) Matthew Lundquist 
GENTLE MARY AND HER CHILD (Finnish Folk Melody) Matthew Lundquist 
THEE WILL | CHERISH (S.A.B.) Joseph Roft 


Women's Voices (S.S.A.) 


SING LOW MY HEART Robert Graham 
SUNLIGHT STAINED BY RAIN Roger C. Hannahs 
SILVER HORN Roger C. Hannahs 


{Reference copies sent on request) 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


25 
25 
25 


22 
22 
25 
25 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Wm. §. HAYHES C(O. 
12 Piedmont Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


FLUTES — 
PICCOLOS 


REPAIRS —All Makes 


nv. Brooch: Wm. §. HAYHES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New Vogk 19, 1.V 


FLUTES — PICCOLOS — REPRIAS—All Mukes 








“Education and the Creative Arts” 


The official 1959 report of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators including 
the record of the Annual Meeting and Work 
Conference on “Education and the Creative 
Arts” held at Atlantic City is now available to 


MENC members at a special price of 
| ae Pi | 


$1.50 per copy 
Order from 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 














PUH-LEES! 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 
Finest Cane REEDS 
FOR ALL CLARINETS 
AND SAXOPHONES 
A Rico reed feels and plays right 


every time because it’s made of top 
quality cane, carefully controlled at 
each step, graded correctly, accu 
rately style cut. At music dealers 
everywhere 


/ Rico PRODUCTS 


BR Ab lauimalle lel: 
Hollywood 38 '@elliielaalle, 


Efficient 
Economical—Attractive 


NORREN STEEL 
MUSIC FILES 


for churches, 
schools, teachers, 
homes 


Only 
NORREN 


gives you 


*% complete 
protection for 
your musi 
nvestment 


% 50% more 
filing capacity 


® all-steel 
double-wall 
construction 


% removabdie, 
smooth-sliding 
trays 


*& ease of at. Pend 


ataloging & 


identification There's nothing like NORREN 


for filing music octavo, 

% choice of Ham band, orchestra or soloist! 
mertone grey 

green or brown 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


NORREN MFG. CO. 


The Norren Line of Files 
2220 E. Foothill Bivd., Pasadena 8, California 


Write for catalog today 


Pa ge 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN MUSIC. 
{Text Edition.) By Donald Jay Grout 
(New York: W. W. Norton), 1960, 742 


p.; $6.75. 


While this book is designed primarily 
as a text for undergraduate music his- 
tory classes and assumes only an ele- 
mentary theoretical knowledge on the 
part of the reader, it meets a real need 
of music educators. Deliberately limited 
to the art music of the Western world, 
the music is shown in relation to the 
time in which it was composed. The man- 
ner in which the first chapter is handled 
is particularly outstanding. First chap- 
ters, about music in the remote past, 
are traditionally quite discouraging. This 
one takes hold of the reader with a 
“you are there” atmosphere. Although 
the treatment of contemporary music 
needs strengthening, the whole book 
brings sound musical scholarship to the 
general reader without an excess of 
verbiage, complex systems of abbrevia- 
tions, and much respectable documenta- 
tion. It is alive and useful 

Profusely illustrated with halftones 
line cuts, and musical examples, the 
pages are laid out in such a way that the 
main points are immediately evident. 
This is accomplished by marginal heads 
and subheads. As an additional help, a 
“Chronology” has been provided in the 
back of the book which lists significant 
dates and events in music, concurrent 
events in political, social, and intellec- 
tual history, and representative works 
and events in the other arts. There is also 
a short glossary of musical terms and 
a good index. We have put the book to 
a test and have been able to find items 
with unprecedented speed through the 
combined usefulness of the marginal 
notes, the index, and detailed table of 
contents 

“A History of Western Music” is the 
most practical, useful, inviting music 
history book for the general reader we 
have seen. Publishers of music education 
texts should meet its standard more 
often—a combination of sound scholar- 
ship with effective pedagogical ovrin- 
ciples, done up in an attractive package. 

Bruce Bray 


CREATIVITY IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. By Miriam E. Wilt. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc.), 
1959. 72 pp 

In the preface, the author disclaims this 
as a methods book. Rather, she says it 
expresses “a point of view (a philosophy) 
about creative expression as a basic in- 
gredient of the modern elementary school 
program.” It is concerned with the “com- 
mon denominators of all creative en- 
deavor in the elementary age groups 

i.e., readiness, activities, media. self- 

evaluation, and adult acceptance.” 
Lhapters deal with creative writing, 

various art media, dance and music. 

The importance of stressing creative ex- 

pression for communication’s sake and of 

guiding those who seem to have talent 
for real artistry to professional training 

s stressed throughout the book 


LEARNING MUSIC; BASIC CONCEPTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. By 
Raymond Elliot. Columbus, Ohio: 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1960. 


201 p.; $3.95. 


Embracing experiences in the develop- 
ment of both vocal technique and ac- 
quaintance with the piano keyboard, this 
text emphasizes throughout the attain- 
ment of fundamental musical skills for 
the classroom teacher. The music ma- 
terials are selected from the song litera- 
ture which will most likely be used in 
elementary classrooms and is supple- 
mented by references to songs in the 
various basic series. Work sheets of 
staff-lined paper are provided for written 
work within the text. Emphasis is placed 
upon reading, playing and singing skills 
on the level which will be of practical 
use in the elementary grades 





NEWS! 


C. B. Co. Presents 


WOODWIND CHOIRS 


by Francis Findlay 
* 





THE JUNIOR WOODWIND 
CHOIR 


17 Favorites — flexibly arranged for 
young woodwind players. 
The pieces are fine music carefully se- 
lected to give play to the distinctive 
beauty of woodwinds. They can be 
successfully performed by players of 
modest technical ability. 
INSTRUMENTATION 
§—(double)—flute 
§ —Oboe 
B> Clarinet—S (Sop. Sox.) 
A—B> Clarinet I—(Sop. Sax.) 
E> Alto Saxophone 
JT —B> Clarinet Ii 
E> Alto Clarinet (E> alto sax.) 
B—Bassoon (Bar. Sax.) 
Bass Clarinet (Ten. Sax.) 
Score and optional keyboard part— 
Price—$7.50 complete 


WOODWIND CHOIR SERIES 

for junior groups 
Three new arrangements by Francis 
Findlay. Full length selections—may be 
used as performing pieces as well as 
study material. For Junior or Senior 
High School Groups. Instrumentation S 
(double) SATB as above except saxo 
phone parts 


BERCEUSE — A. Arensky 


HANSEL and GRETEL MELODIES 
—E. Humperdinck 


ANDANTE-LARGHETTO 
—G. F. Handel 


Each number $2.50 for complete set of 
ports and score. 
Ask for free Reduced Scores 
of these choirs. 

* Cundy-BETTONEY publishes an ex- 
tensive catalog of woodwind solos and 
ensembles. Ask for a copy for your 
materials file 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co. 


Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 














The Music Teacher and 


Public Relations 


“* 


ra 


A serious book with a light touch. 48 
pages with cartoon sketches here and 
there. $1.00 MENC. 





Music Educators Journal 





Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 

Aay publisher 


our reference 


wuUecr 


280! West 47th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 





The Music Curriculum 
in Secondary Schools 


Prepared for the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School 
Principals by a Committee under 
the sponsorship of MENC. 


Frances M. Andrews, 


mad Committee Chairman 


Dorothy Baumle 
Florence Booker 
Charles T. Horn 


Price $2.25 


Music Educators National Conference 
1201-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 














EIGHT 


by CAROL ROES 


x Ku 


A Mynch Bird Likes to Talk * Eight 
Islands * I Can Hop * Hawaiian 
Flowers Don’t Have a Care ¢ The 
Streets of Waikiki * I Wish I Were 
a Bird © The Counting Song ¢ The 
Multiplication Tabie 


CAROL ROES 


988 Kealaolu Ave., Honolulu 15, Hawaii 
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BAND MUSIC GUIDE: A Directory of 
Published Band Music. Edited by Ken- 
neth Berger. Evanston, Ill.: The In- 
strumentalist Co., 1959. 314 p.; $8.50. 


This extensive compilation of band music 
and materials includes over 10,000 entries 
classified into the following categories: 
Band Titles, Collections, Solos and 
Ensembles with Band, Methods, Marching 
Bands, Fanfares and Brass Bands, Bands, 
and Miscellaneous (exploratory material, 
percussion collections, German bands, 
100 most popular marches, favorite col- 
lege band compositions, the best in band 
music. key to publishers). A code of over 
sixty abbreviations classifies the numer- 
ous titles in various ways—type, form, 
style, ete. Additional information is pro- 
vided regarding the publication of a full 
score, publisher, composer and/or ar- 
ranger, and availability either on direct 
sale or on rental basis. Handy tabs pro- 
vide immediate access to any section of 
the compendium. While no attempt is 
made to grade the difficulty of the vari- 
ous compositions, and the entire com- 
pilation is listed according to title only, 
the band instructor will find this exten- 
sive listing helpful in many ways and 
indispensable for quick and ready access 
to band publications printed up to and 
including 1959. 


CURRICULUM IN THE 
SCHOOLS: Handbook 
for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Edited by Frances M. Andrews. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Music Educators National 
Conference, 1959. 115 p.; $2.25 


THE MUSIC 
SECONDARY 


The first half of this booklet appeared 
under the title “Music—A Vital Force in 
Today’s Secondary Schools” and was first 
published in The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi 
pals, It is organized in the form of lead 
ing questions and answers organized 
under such topics as Fundamental Con- 
cepts, The Curriculum, Guidance, Sched 
uling, Public Performance, Festivals and 
Contests, Financing, Evaluation, Rooms 
and Equipment, The Effective Teacher, 
International Understanding, etc. To the 
original has been added a series of 
eleven appendices which are reprints of 
studies, reviews, surveys, and analyses 
of school situations which have appeared 
in the Music Educators Journal, Journal 
of Research in Music Education, and in 
selected theses. The material was pre- 
pared by an editorial committee ap 
point od by MENC: Frances Andrews 
Chairman), Dorothy Baumle, Florence 
3ooker, and Charles T. Horn 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF VIOLIN PLAY- 
ING; A Report prepared for the MENC 
Committee on String Instruction in 
the Schools. By Paul Rolland. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Musie Educators National 


Conference, 1959. 54 p.; $1.50. 


brochure is 
series of publications 
Instruction Com 
National 
chair 
it s 
nmendable 


This practical and concise 
the tenth in a 
issued by the String 
mittee of the Music Educators 
Conference, Gilbert R. Waller, 
man, It is reviewed here 
the latest in a highly cor 
series designed to develop a 
interest in string instruments an 
instruction in public educatior 

Mr. Rolland has taken an extremely 
dificult subject and has provided the 
student with a highly condensed, prac- 
tical, and informative booklet on im 
portant aspects of violin teaching. Se¢ 
tion One discusses the teaching of violin 
holding the instruments, 
bow strokes, finger patterns, shifting 
tone quality, intonation, ete. Part Two 
develops the basic fundamentals treated 
in Part One into aspects applicable to 
the intermediate and more advanced 
student. This booklet, together with 
others in the series, can be strongly rec- 
ommended for students preparing for 
instrumental positions in the public 
schools. 
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"JUS|T-O-MATIC 
MUSIC 
STANDS 


@ Ultra modern 
design. Aluminum 
trimmed shaft. Modern 
new base. Weight— 
less than 4 Ibs. Fully 


a * 





with slight hand 
pressure. 


WENGER 
MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 WENGER BLDG. OWATONNA, MINN. 


of outstanding 
quality and wear- 
ing ease, styled 
with grace and 
dignity from ex- 
cellent fabrics and tai- 
lored with all yokes 
PELLON lined for re- 
markable shape reten- 
tion . . . quality robes 
and pulpit gowns at 
surprisingly moderate 
prices. 
CONFIRMATION 


ROBE RENTALS 
We will be honored to 
send you our catalog and 
unique Fabric Pre-Viewer 
without obligation. 


Thomas A. PETERSON Company 


Dept. M-6 501 East 33rd Street 
Kansas City 9, Missouri! 
Telephone — JEfferson 1-0268 


please 
RNAI 


to advertisers, 
Epucators Jor 
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Are YOU looking for a 
String CLASS Method with: 


1) a basic rhythm approach? 
2) foundational bowings? 
3) sound psychological (Gestalt) background? 
4) fingering and rhythm charts? 
5) sections stressing reading? 
6) forty melodies from folk song literature 
in solo and duet form? 


THEN you are looking for 
ZERBE’S STRING-ART CLASS METHOD 
for VIOLIN. 82 pp., Postpaid $2.00 

JOHN MARKERT & Co., Music Publishers 





141 West (5th Street New York II, N.Y, 
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MENC CONVENTIONS 
1961 Division Meetings 


Eastern Jan. 13-16, Washington, D.C. 
Southwestern... Jan. 27-30, Albuquerque, N.M. 
Northwest March 15-18, Spokane, Wash. 
Western March 26-29, Santa Monica, Cal. 
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The Changing Scene 


The Report on General Music 

The MENC Atlantic City Convention in Pictures.. 
Cultivating a Climate for Creativity. Howard Hanson 

We Need Superior Music Teachers. Paul W, Mathews... 


Official Directory, 1960-1961, Music Educators National 
Conference and Associated Organizations. 


Commerce, Concerts, and Critics—The re ‘nuttaee 
Plan Reviewed. Milton Goldin 


Are Music and Science Compatible? Sestente ]. Novak 
and Gladys R. Barnett ' 


An Old Man's Opinion. Karl Wilson Gebrkens 
Research in Music and Music Education. Roger P. Phelps 
Division Leadership Conferences 

Publications by Music Educators for Music eines 


Collegiate Newsletter 
MENC Student Chapter Roster. 1959- 1960 


The Round Table 


Beware of the Man. Richard Lindroth 
How to Beat Trauma of the Timpani. Malcolm ]. Young 


The Tourist in Musical Europe. Donald Foster 
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New Books 
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Thotiday Montage 


by Hawley Ades 


SATB with narrator, $1.25 


A new production number, appropriate for any season of the year, 
HOoLipAyY MONTAGE gives musical expression to all the major holiday 
observances common to our American heritage. 

Developed from a concert sequence featured on tour and television 
by Fred Waring and the Pennsylvanians, this new work is offered as 
the answer to repeated requests for a strong program idea that knits 
a group of choral numbers into a cohesive, dramatically effective unit. 
Narration and musical continuity between selections supply a unify- 
ing framework for the broadly varied individual selections. 

Hawley Ades’ tasteful and engagingly singable arrangements of 
the year’s most memorable musical milestones will provide an exciting 
closing section for any program of general audience appeal. 

Taking about 24 minutes to perform, HOLIDAY MONTAGE builds 
audience excitement as it pays tribute to the commemorations that 
are closest to the hearts of the people of the United States. 

The holidays and their musical counterparts are listed below. 
(These arrangements are available only as part of the complete work, 
HOLIDAY MONTAGE. ) 





America, the Beautiful Bates 
Dark-Eyed Lad, Columbus Ades 
. .The Ghosts’ High Noon 
Netherlands Hymn 
Over the River and Through the Wood 
. Jingle Bells Pierpont 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming Praetorius 
Adeste Fidelis (optional) Traditional 
NEW YEAR DAY ...........Auld Lang Syne Traditional 
LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY Abe Lincoln Was a Tow’ring Man 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY ....A Toast to General Washington Hopkinson 
DA . . Love Thee (Ich Liebe Dich) Grieg 
Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes Traditional 
. .Though Dark Are Our Sorrows Moore 
Re Tir NS GR bi vic ccvasic ese ccsetinau Spiritual 
B’shuv Adonai Traditional 
PVT ETT TUTTI TT Teer Spiritual 
Jesus Christ Is Ris’n Today Traditional 
Traditional 
INDCPENDEN 


Send the coupon immediately for your Introductory Copy 


| SHAWNEE PRESS, INC. Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 
Please send an Introductory Copy—at no charge—of 


the new Fred Waring production, HOLIDAY MONTAGE, 
h by Hawley Ades. 
adWwhee \Pess inc. OR Ps 


Delaware Water an f hr aost S ADDRESS. 


ae SS Sli‘ R 





Frances Clark Piano Workshops 1960 Summer Schedule 


FRANCES CLARK, formerly Chairman of 
Piano and Piano Pedagogy at Westminster 
Choir College and now Founder-Director 
of Tue New ScuHoor For Music Stupy, 
Princeton, N. J., cordially invites you to 
attend a one-day workshop this summer 


conducted by a member of her staff. 
an entirely new presentation 
based on how to teach the books 


including 5 demonstration lessons 


at Beginning and Late Intermediate Levels 


@ NO TUITION FEE 

Open to all piano teachers. 
Be sure to set aside the day now 
for the Workshop nearest you. 


TO REGISTER 


Contact sponsors. See list for 

the workshop you plan to attend. 
@ Hours 

Morning Session 9:00—12:00 

1:30 —4:30 


If you have any questions, feel free to write 


Afternoon Session 


Secretar, 
THE NEW SCHOOL FOR MUSIC STUDY 


32 Vandeventer Avenue, Princeton, New Jersey. 


STATE CITY 


Ala Birmingham Jul 2 
Ark = Little Rock Sep 
Calif Fresno Jul 2 
Los Angeles Jul 25 
Oakland Aug | 
Riverside Jul 
Sacramento Aug 
San Diego Jul 2 
San Francisco Jul 29 
Denver 
Washington 
jacksonville 
Tampa 
Albany 
Atlanta Aug 17 
Columbus 
Chicago Jul 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Evansville 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 
Wichita 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Shreveport 
Baltimore 


Aug 
Aug 8, 


Aug 31 
Jul 18 
Boston Jul 20, 
Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
Moorhead 


Aug 15, 


jul 18 


Jackson 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Springfield 


Great Falls 
Omaha 
Newark 


Rochester 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Toledo 


Tulsa 
Salem 
Allentown 
Harrisburg 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Limerick 
Providence 
Columbia 
Sioux Falls 
Memphis 
Nashville 


Abilene 
Amarillo 
Austin 
Dallas 
Houston 
Lubbock 
Waco 
Provo 
Richmond 
Seattle 
Spokane 


July 1 
jul 8 
Aug 17 
Jul 20 
Aug 8 
Aug 12 


Canada Vancouver 


Aug 19, 
Jul 18, 
Jul 29, 
Aug 1, 
Aug 15, 


Aug 12, 


Aug 3, 


Sep 22, 
Jul 20, 
Jul 22, 
Aug 5, 


Jul 29, 
Aug 5, 
Aug 3, 


Aug 15, 
Jul 27, 
’ Aug 25, 
. Albuquerque Jul 18, 

New York City Jul 15, 
Jul 11, 
Aug 19, 
Aug 22, 
Aug 10, 
Aug 17, 
Aug 12, 
Sep 20, 
Oklahoma City Aug 22, 
Aug 24, 
Aug 5, 
Jul 13, 
Aug 24, 
Aug 31, 
Aug 23, 
Jul 15, 
Aug 30, 
Jul 22, 
Jul 25, 
Aug 8, 
Jul 25, 


Jul 11, 
Jul 15, 
Jul 6, 
Aug 26, 
Aug 29, 


DATE and LOCATION 


_ E. E. Forbes 
Reed Music Company 


], Hacienda Motel 


First Methodist Church 
Sherman, Clay & Company 
Cheney's Music House 


3, Sherman, Clay & Company 
’, Univ. of San Diego College 


For Women 
Steinway Hall (Sherman-Clay) 
Albany Hotel 
Kitt Music Company 
Y.W.C.A. 
Arthur Smith Recital Hall 
First Methodist Church 
Auditorium of Ida Williams 
Library 
Columbus Museum of Arts 
and Crafts, Inc. 


], Lyon & Healy, Inc 
Jul 9, 
Jul 11, 
Aug 10, 
Jul 12, 
Jul 15, 
1, Jenkins Music Company 


De Paul Univ. School of Music 
Bradley Univ. Student Center 
Harding & Miller Masic Co 
Critchett Piano Co. Recital Hall 
lowa State Teachers College 


Univ. Center, Belknap Campus 
Auditorium—Werlein's 
Auditorium—Werlein’s 
Howard Rm., New Howard 
Hotel 
Adams Rm., Touraine Hotel 
Gloria Dei Lutheran Church 
Women’s City Club 
Brander’s Music Shop 
Schmitt Music Center Aud. 
Weld Hall, Moorhead State 
College Campus 
Recital Hall, Brown Music Co. 


Jenkins Music Co. 

Mark Twain Hotel 

Banquet Rm., Davidson's 
Cafeteria 

Rainbow Hotel 

Ballroom, Paxton Hotel 

Griffith Auditorium 

Riedling Music Company 

Steinway Concert Hall 

Y.W.C.A., Room 123 

Brodt Music Company 

Recital Hall, Stephenson Music 

Willis Music Company 

Rm. 108, The Arcade 

Hughes Hall, Ohio State Univ. 

Bleckner Music Company 

Jenkins Music Company 

Formal Lounge, Univ. of Tulsa 

Wills Music Store 

The Elk's Club 

Troup Music Company 

John Bartram Hotel 

Joseph Horne Music Center 

Lakeside Inn 

Axelrod Music, Inc. 

Rice Music House 

Sheraton-Cataract Hotel 

0. K. Houck Piano Company 

Geo. Peabody College For 
Teachers 

Hardin-Simmons University 

Y. W.C. A. 

Commodore Perry Hotel 

Whittle Music Company 

Baldwin Hall, Pace Piano Co. 

3, Texas Tech Music Building 

, Roxy Grove Hall, Baylor Univ. 

, Brigham Young University 

, W. D. Moses & Company 

, Johnson-West Music Service 

, Sampson-Ayers Music Co. 


SPONSOR 


E. E. Forbes 

Reed Music Company 

M-V Music Company 
Morse M. Preeman, Inc 
Sherman, Clay & Company 
Cheney's Music House 
Sherman, Clay & Company 
Morse M. Preeman, Inc. 


Sherman, Clay & Company 
The Chas. E. Wells Co 

Kitt Music Company 
Potter's Home of Music 
Shrader Music Service 
Lonsberg’s 

World of Music 


Baker Music Shop 


Lyon & Healy, Inc 

Lyon & Healy, Inc 

Herbert L. Lane Sheet Music 
Harding & Miller Music Co 
Miller Music 

Music Corner 

Jenkins Music Company 
Shackleton Piano Company 
Dave Frank at Werlein’s 
Hollembeak Music Shop 
Kranz-Willis 


Boston Music Company 
Instrumental Music Center 
Malecki Music House 
Brander’s Music Shop 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co 
Nels Vogel, Inc 


Cagle’s Music Dept.— 
Brown Music Co. 

Jenkins Music Co. 

Shattinger Music Co. 

Will James Music Service 


Betty's Music Land 

A. Hospe Company 

Morris Music Company 

Riedling Music Company 

G. Schirmer, Inc. 

The Music Lover's Shoppe 

Brodt Music Company 

Stephenson Music Co. 

Willis Music Company 

Willis Music Company 

Ohio State University 

Bleckner Music Company 

Jenkins Music Company 

Jenkins Music Company 

Wills Music Store 

Titlow’s Music House 

Troup Music Company 

Hatch Music Company 

Volkwein Bros., Inc. 

Lamb's Music House 

Axelrod Music, Inc. 

Rice Music House } 

Williams Piano Company | 

0. K. Houck Piano Company, 

Geo. Peabody Coll. For 
Teachers 

McDaniel Music Company 

Tolzien Music Store 

J. R. Reed Music Company 

Whittle Music Company 

Wadler’s Music Shop 

Sam Baker Sheet Music 

O'Neal Music Shop 

Wakefield's, Inc. 

W. D. Moses & Company 

Johnson-West Music Service 

Sampson-Ayers Music Co. 


Aug. 10, Main Auditorium, B.C.E. Bldg. Modern Music, Ltd. 











